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Week Ending Friday, January 14, 2000 


Statement on Proposed Funding 
for Little Rock Air Force Base 


January 7, 2000 


I am pleased to announce today that my 
budget for next year will include $30 million 
for a C-130] flight training simulator at the 
Little Rock Air Force Base. The Little Rock 
Air Force Base, the preeminent training loca- 
tion for C-130’s, has long served a highly sig- 
nificant role in our Nation’s system of na- 
tional defense. 

In fiscal year 2002 my budget provides $10 
million for a facility to house this simulator. 
I am also calling for upgrades to the existing 
simulators—one each in fiscal year 2001, fis- 
cal year 2002, and fiscal year 2003—for a 
total of over $12 million. Also, due to the 
strong efforts of Representative Snyder, we 
will also fund over $9 million for a much 
needed fitness facility at the base. 


Finally, my budget will call for four 
C-130J’s—two for the Air Force and two for 
the Marines. 


I believe the simulators, the associated fa- 
cilities, and the planes I am announcing 
today will support the Little Rock Air Force 
Base as it continues to serve the vital function 
of training our Nation’s pilots, and will en- 
sure a strong C-130 fleet, continuing its vital 
role in protecting U.S. national interests. 


I want to specifically thank Senator 
Blanche Lincoln and Representative Vic 
Snyder for their tireless efforts on behalf of 
the base. Without their attention to every de- 
tail of this program, I would not be making 
this announcement today. I look forward to 
working with Congress to ensure that these 
important components are fully funded in 
next year’s budget. 


NOTE: This item was not received in time for pub- 
lication in the appropriate issue. 


The President’s Radio Address 
January 8, 2000 


Good morning. January is the time of year 
when many of us make New Year’s resolu- 
tions and work hard to keep them. Today 
I want to talk about steps we're taking to 
keep a resolution of mine—making sure 
women and men get the health care they 
need to have strong children and healthy 
families. 

First, our administration has worked hard 
to make sure all women have access to pre- 
natal care. We know when women get med- 
ical attention before a baby is born, that child 
is much more likely to be born healthy. And 
good health is the most precious gift we can 
offer a child or a family. 

Second, we worked with Congress to make 
sure that every woman covered by Federal 
Government health insurance has reproduc- 
tive health care coverage—including pre- 
scription contraceptives. That was a signifi- 
cant step for more than a million American 
women, and it set a standard for insurance 
coverage around the country. 

Third, when I took office, we faced an epi- 
demic of teen pregnancy—children having 
children. Over the last 7 years, we’ve reached 
out to community groups, schools, and health 
professionals working i in an amazing network 
of American citizens from all walks of life. 
And together, the American people have cut 
teen pregnancy by 15 percent. 

Fourth, we’ve made a broad range of fam- 
ily planning and sex education programs 
more widely available for all Americans. And 
by making sure women have family planning 
choices, we are helping to make abortion 
more rare. 

Today I’m glad to announce we will be 
increasing funds for family planning and re- 
productive health care by $35 million next 
year. My budget for 2001 will include $274 
million in grants for clinics and community- 
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based health services that reach more than 
5 million women and familiés. 

That money will help make contraceptives 
available and keep them affordable. It will 
fund counseling for teenagers and support 
educational programs that encourage young 
people to postpone sexual activity. It will help 
more than 4,600 clinics screen for cancer, 
AIDS, and other diseases. And it will fund 
partnerships with community organizations 
and health care professionals who are reach- 
ing out to teenagers and others at risk. 

These services make a critical difference 
in people’s lives. They help working women 
who otherwise could not afford medical tests 
that may save their lives. They help AIDS 
patients who desperately need counseling 
and assistance. They provide support and in- 
formation to young people who may not 
know the basics of caring for a newborn 
child. They give women access to the full 
range of reproductive health care before and 
during pregnancy. It’s in the interest of every 
American that no one miss out on this kind 
of care—and that no child miss the chance 
for a healthy start. 

America has also been a leader in pro- 
viding health and family planning assistance 
for women and families in developing coun- 
tries. We do this because it’s right and be- 
cause it will help build the kind of world we 
want for our own children. 

Around the world, 150 million women 
would like to choose the timing of their preg- 
nancies, but have no access to family plan- 
ning of any kind. In the developing world, 
the complications of pregnancy kill more 
than one woman every single minute, be- 
cause so many lack the most basic health 
care. These are personal tragedies, and they 
have profound consequences for families and 
communities. Where children are bom 
healthy and mothers and families gain power 
over their lives, communities are stronger; 
economic progress is faster; and the future 
is brighter for everyone. 

My budget for 2001 will increase funding 
for international family planning by almost 
$170 million. I am asking Congress to sup- 
port these funds, and to provide them with- 


out restrictions that hamper the work of fam- 
ily planning organizations and even bar them 
from discussing or debating reproductive 
health policies. 

We all agree that we want to save lives, 
help women and children stay healthy, and 
empower families to take responsibility for 
their own choices. Supporting reproductive 
health and family planning is one of the very 
best ways to do that. We know it works. At 
home and abroad, we don’t have a woman’s 
life—or a child’s healthy start—to waste. 

Thanks for listening. 


Note: The address was recorded at 6:03 p.m. on 
January 7 in the Oval Office at the White House 
for broadcast at 10:06 a.m. on January 8. The tran- 
script was made available by the Office of the 
Press Secretary on January 7, but was embargoed 
for release until the broadcast. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders 
Transmitting a Report on Iraq’s 
Compliance With United Nations 
Security Council Resolutions 


January 7, 2000 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

Consistent with the Authorization for Use 
of Military Force Against Iraq Resolution 
(Public Law 102-1) and as part of my effort 
to keep the Congress fully informed, I am 
reporting on the status of efforts to obtain 
Iraq's compliance with the resolutions adopt- 
ed by the United Nations Security Council. 
My last report, consistent with Public Law 
102-1, was transmitted on October 1, 1999. 
I shall continue to keep the Congress in- 
formed about this important issue. 

Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 


NOTE: Identical letters were sent to J. Dennis 
Hastert, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Albert Gore, Jr., President of the Senate. This 
letter was released by the Office of the Press Sec- 
retary on January 10. 
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Letter to Congressional Leaders 
Transmitting a Report on the 
Emigration Policies and Trade 
Status of Certain Former Eastern 
Bloc States 


January 7, 2000 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

On September 21, 1994, I determined and 
reported to the Congress that the Russian 
Federation was not in violation of paragraph 
(1), (2), or (3) of subsection 402(a) of the 
Trade Act of 1974, or paragraph (1), (2), or 
(3) of subsection 409(a) of that Act. On June 
3, 1997, I determined and reported to the 
Congress that Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, 
Moldova, and Ukraine were not in violation 
of the same provisions, and I made an iden- 
tical determination on December 5, 1997, 
with respect to Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, 
Tajikistan, Turkmenistan, and Uzbekistan. 
These actions allowed for the continuation 
of normal trade relations for these countries 
and certain other activities without the re- 
quirement of an annual waiver. 

As required by law, I am submitting an 
updated report to the Congress concerning 
the emigration laws and policies of Armenia, 
Azerbaijan, Georgia, Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, 
Moldova, the Russian Federation, Tajikistan, 
Turkmenistan, Ukraine, and Uzbekistan. The 
report indicates continued compliance of 
these countries with international standards 
concerning freedom of emigration. 

Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 


NoTE: Identical letters were sent to J. Dennis 
Hastert, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Albert Gore, Jr., President of the Senate. This 
letter was released by the Office of the Press Sec- 
retary on January 10. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders 
Transmitting a Report on the 
National Emergency With 

Respect to Libya 

January 7, 2000 

Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 


As required by section 401(c) of the Na- 
tional Emergencies Act, 50 U.S.C. 1641(c); 


section 204(c) of the International Emer- 
gency Economic Powers Act (IEEPA), 50 
U.S.C. 1703(c); and section 505(c) of the 
International Security and Development Co- 
operation Act of 1985, 22 U.S.C. 2349aa- 
9(c), I transmit herewith a 6-month report 
on the national emergency with respect to 
Libya that was declared in Executive Order 
12543 of January 7, 1986. 
Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 


NoTE: Identical letters were sent to J. Dennis 
Hastert, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Albert Gore, Jr., President of the Senate. This 
letter was released by the Office of the Press Sec- 
retary on January 10. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders 
Transmitting a Report on the 
National Emergency With Respect to 
the Taliban 


January 7, 2000 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

As required by section 401(c) of the Na- 
tional Emergencies Act, 50 U.S.C. 1641(c), 
and section 204(c) of the International Emer- 
gency Economic Powers Act (IEEPA), 50 
U.S.C. 1703(c), I transmit herewith a 
6-month periodic report on the national 
emergency with respect to the Taliban (Af- 
ghanistan) that was declared in Executive 
Order 13129 of July 4, 1999. 

Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 


NoTE: Identical letters were sent to J. Dennis 
Hastert, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Albert Gore, Jr., President of the Senate. This 
letter was released by the Office of the Press Sec- 
retary on January 10. 


Remarks Commemorating 
the End of Ramadan 


January 10, 2000 


Thank you very much. Eid Mubarak, and 
welcome to the White House. Naimah 
Saleem, you did a fine job for a 14-year-old— 
or a 24-year-old, or a 44-year-old. I thought 
she was terrific. Thank you very much; thank 
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you. And Imam Hendi, thank you so much 
for your words, your prayer, and for serving 
as the first Muslim chaplain of my alma 
mater, Georgetown University. Congratula- 
tions. We're glad to have you here. Thank 
you, sir. 

I'd like to welcome others from the admin- 
istration who joined us—our National Secu- 
rity Adviser, Sandy Berger; Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Harold Koh. We also have 
a White House Fellow here, Khalid Azim; 
and Dr. Islam Siddiqui, the senior adviser 
to the Secretary of Agriculture and the high- 
est ranking Muslim in the Clinton adminis- 
tration. We thank him for being here. We 
have a Muslim Army chaplain, Captain 
Muhammad. We thank him be being an 
and the other Muslims who work here in the 
White House—they are all particularly wel- 
come—and all the rest of you who have come 
here. Let me say welcome to you. [Applause] 

My friend Rasheed, thank you for leading 
the applause there. I always try to have some- 
one in the audience there who is pumping 
the crowd at the right time. [Laughter] 

Let me also say a special word of welcome 
to you from the First Lady. Hillary has done 
this celebration for the past several years; 
many of you have been here with her. And 
she had to be out of the city today, and that’s 
the only reason she’s not here, because this 
means so very much to her. And I want to 
welcome you here on her behalf, as well. 

Over the weekend, along with Muslims all 
over the world, you celebrated the end of 
the holy month of Ramadan. The month of 
daily fasting is not only a sacred duty; it is 
also a powerful teaching, and in many ways 
a gift of Islam to the entire rest of the world, 
reminding not simply Muslims but all people 
of our shared obligation to aid those who live 
with poverty and suffering. It reminds us that 
we must work together to build a more hu- 
mane world. 

I must say, it was, I thought, especially fit- 
ting that we celebrated the Eid at the end 
of the first round of talks between the Syrians 
and the Israelis. And I thought it was particu- 
larly moving that Imam read the passage 
from the Koran that said that Allah created 
nations and tribes that we might know one 
another, not that we might despise one 
another. 


There’s a wonderful passage in the He- 
brew Torah which warns people never to 
turn aside the stranger, for it is like turning 
aside the most high God. And the Christian 
Bible says that people should love their 
neighbor as themselves. But it’s quite won- 
derful to say that Allah created the nations 
and tribes that they might know one another 
better, recognizing people have to organize 
their thoughts and categorize their ideas, but 
that does not mean we should be divided one 
from another. 

It has been a great blessing for me, being 
involved in these talks these last few days, 
to see the impact of the month of Ramadan 
and the Eid on the believers in the Syrian 
delegation who are here. It was quite a mov- 
ing thing. And I hope that your prayers will 
stay with them. 

Let me say, also, that there is much that 
the world can learn from Islam. It is now 
practiced by one of every four people on 
Earth. Americans are learning more in our 
schools and universities. Indeed, I remember 
that our daughter took a course on Islamic 
history in high school and read large portions 
of the Koran, and came home at night and 
educated her parents about it, and later 
asked us questions about it. And, of course, 
there are now 6 million Muslims in our Na- 
tion today. The number of mosques and Is- 
lamic centers, now at 1,200, continues to 
grow very rapidly. 

Today, Muslim Americans are a corner- 
stone of our American community. They en- 
rich our political and cultural life; they pro- 
vide leadership in every field of human en- 
deavor, from business to medicine to scholar- 
ship. And I think it is important that the 
American people are beginning to learn that 
Muslims trace their roots to all parts of the 
globe, not just to the Middle East but also 
to Africa and to Asia and to the Balkans and 
other parts of Europe. You share with all 
Americans common aspirations for a better 
future, for greater opportunities for children, 
for the importance of work and family and 
freedom to worship. 

But like other groups past and present in 
America, Muslim Americans also have faced 
from time to time—and continue to face, 
sadly, from time to time—discrimination, in- 
tolerance, and, on occasion, even violence. 
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There are still too many Americans who 
know too little about Islam. Too often, 
stereotypes fill the vacuum ignorance cre- 
ates. That kind of bigotry is wrong, has no 
place in American society. There is no place 
for intolerance against people of any faith— 
against Muslims or Jews or Christians or 
Buddhists or Baha’i—or any other religious 
group, or ethnic or racial group. 

If America wishes to be a force for peace 
and reconciliation across religious and ethnic 
divides from the Middle East to Northern 
Ireland to the Balkans to Africa to Asia— 
if that is what we wish—if we wish to do 
good around the world, we must first be good 
here at home on these issues. 

I ask all of you to help with that, to share 
the wellsprings of your faith with those who 
are different, to help people understand the 
values and the humanity that we share in 
common and the texture and fabric and fiber 
and core of the beliefs and practices of Islam. 

Children do not come into the world 
hating people of different tribes and faiths. 
That is something they learn to do. They ei- 
ther are explicitly taught to do it, or they 
learn to do it by following the example of 
others, or they learn to do it in reaction to 
oppression that they, themselves, experience. 
And those of us who are adults have a respon- 
sibility to change those childhoods, to give 
this generation of children around the world 
a different future than so many have played 
out tragically in the last few years. 

I think it is quite ironic that at the end 
of the cold war, when a system of atheistic, 
controlling communism has failed and been 
rejected, our latest demon seems to be the 
old-fashioned one of people fighting each 
other because they are of different religious 
faiths or racial or ethnic heritages. We know 
that is not at the core of any religious teach- 
ing. We know it is not at the core of Islam. 

So I ask you again to rededicate yourselves 
in this coming year to making sure that others 
in this country truly understand and appre- 
ciate the faith you embrace, its practices, its 
beliefs, its precepts, and its inclusive human- 
ity. [Applause] Thank you. 

The Koran also teaches, in addition, to the 
fact that we should do unto others as we wish 
to have done to us, and reject for others what 
we would reject for ourselves, but we should 


also make a commitment to live in peace. 
There is a new Moon that has risen at the 
end of Ramadan and a new millennium 
marked in many nations. And again, I say 
to you as we leave, in addition to your prayers 
and work for peace and understanding and 
reconciliation within the United States, I ask 
especially for your prayers for the current 
mission of peace in the Middle East. 

We are on a track in which the Israelis, 
the Syrians, I hope soon the Lebanese, and 
already the Palestinians, have committed 
themselves to work through these very dif- 
ficult, longstanding issues over the course of 
the next 2 months—the longstanding com- 
mitment between the Palestinians and the 
Israelis to resolve their business by next 
month. So this will be a time of great tension, 
where all people will have to search for wis- 
dom and understanding, where there will be 
great reluctance to open the closed fist and 
walk out into a new era. 

And I think that the prayers of Muslims, 
Jews, Christians, and people of good will all 
over the world will be needed for us to get 
through these next several weeks. But for 
you, I hope it is an immense source of pride 
that you live in a country that is trying to 
make peace in the land where your faith was 
born. 

Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:30 a.m. in Presi- 
dential Hall (formerly Room 450) in the Dwight 
D. Eisenhower Executive Office Building. In his 
remarks, he referred to Naimah Saleem, who in- 
troduced the President; Yahya Hendi, chaplain, 
Georgetown University; and Capt. Rasheed 
Abdul-Muhammad, chaplain, USA. 


Remarks Prior to Departure for 
Annapolis, Maryland, and an 
Exchange With Reporters 
January 10, 2000 


Normal Trade Relations Status for China 
The President. Good afternoon. This year 


we face major challenges and opportunities 
in our relationship with China, in foreign and 
security policy, economic policy and trade. 
All those issues come together in one oppor- 
tunity for the American people: what we 
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stand to gain when China enters the World 
Trade Organization. 

But to lock in our benefits, we first must 
grant China permanent normal trade rela- 
tions status. To get this done, I am directing 
John Podesta, my Chief of Staff, my inter- 
national economic Cabinet members, my 
Policy Council coordinators, to launch an all- 
out effort. Each member of this team has 
a distinctive role to play. I’m asking them 
to do everything they can to accomplish the 
task. 

To ensure that we have as strong and re- 
sponsive an effort as possible in both parties 
in Congress, I'm asking Secretary of Com- 
merce Bill Daley and my Deputy Chief of 
Staff, Steve Ricchetti, to lead our congres- 
sional effort. 

This agreement is a good deal for America. 
Our products will gain better access to Chi- 
na’s market in every sector from agriculture 
to telecommunications to automobiles. But 
China gains no new market access to the 
United States—nothing beyond what it al- 
ready has. In fact, we'll gain tough new safe- 
guards against surges of imports and main- 
tain the strongest possible rules against 
dumping products that have hurt Americans 
in the past. 

China’s tariffs on United States goods, on 
the other hand, will fall by half or more over 
the next 5 years. And by joining the WTO, 
China agrees to play by the same trade rules 
that we do. 

We continue to have serious disagree- 
ments with China on human rights, on pro- 
liferation, and other issues. We'll continue to 
press our views and protect our interests. 
This deal will not change China, or our rela- 
tionship with China, overnight, but it is clear- 
ly a step in the right direction, and it is clearly 
in the short- and long-term best economic 
interests of the American working people. 

It encourages China also to take further 
steps in the direction of both economic re- 
form and respect for the rule of law. We want 
to see a China that is moving toward democ- 
racy at home and stability around the world. 
This agreement gives China’s people access 
to goods and services, to ideas and innova- 
tions, that will help to promote those goals. 
It also gives China access to the World Trade 


Organization membership, and that will help 
to promote those goals. 

Bringing China into the WTO is a win- 
win decision. It will protect our prosperity, 
and it will promote the right kind of change 
in China. It is good for our farmers, for our 
manufacturers, and for our investors. En- 
couraging China to play by international 
rules, I say again, is an important step toward 
a safer, saner world. 

I will be working hard over the coming 
weeks and over the coming months to make 
sure we do not let this opportunity slip away. 
I want to thank Secretary Daley and Mr. 
Ricchetti for agreeing to take on this impor- 
tant task. And we will do everything we can 
to succeed. 

Thank you. 

Q. What are the chances? 

The President. Well, | think they're quite 
good if we can get a vote early in the year. 
I think this is something that is in the national 
interest. I have made it clear to the leaders 
of Congress that I strongly support it and 
that I think it should be scheduled for a vote 
at the earliest possible time. And if we do 
that, I think we’ve got an excellent chance 
to pass it. 

Elian Gonzalez 

Q. Mr. President, do you think that Con- 
gressman Burton is improperly interfering in 
the Elian Gonzalez case by issuing that sub- 
poena? And are you troubled that Vice Presi- 
dent Gore also thinks that the INS is not 
competent to make the decision and that it 
ought to be made by a judge in a court? 

The President. Well, I believe that the 
INS made the decision it was charged to 
make according to the rules and laws that 
govern the INS. And if anyone wants to chal- 
lenge that, the appropriate thing to do is to 
challenge it in a legal way. I don’t have any 
comment about what Mr. Burton does or any 
judgment about it. I mean, it’s always inter- 
esting. 

Q. What about the Vice President? 

The President. Well, anybody is free to 
express their opinion about this and whether 
they think they did right or wrong. What I 
have successfully done, I think, is to make 
sure we got through the decision without it 
becoming overly politicized. We allowed the 
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INS to review the facts, to interview the rel- 
evant parties, and to make a decision based 
on the law and regulations governing the 
INS. I think they did that to the best of their 
ability. 

And as I said, if this were an American 
case, it would be handled in a family court, 
according to the best interests of the child. 
I think the INS tried to do what was right 
by the child, and I think that they did the 
best they could with a difficult and controver- 
sial situation. So I want to stand by them. 
And if anyone disagrees with them and they 
have some legal recourse, they ought to pur- 
sue the legal recourse. But again, ae of 
course, they can say they don’t agree, but 
I think they did the best they could on the 
facts. 


Israel-Syria Peace Talks 


Q. Mr. President, how far do you think 
that they got in Shepherdstown, and when 
do you expect the two sides to get back to- 
gether again? 

The President. Oh, I think they'll be back 
here pretty soon. We're just trying to work 
out the precise arrangements. And, you 
know, these people really talked about the 
substance of their differences for the first 
time. They were very open; they were very 
candid; they covered all the issues. And | 
think that they broke a lot of ground. But 
it’s tough. I told you it was tough in the be- 
ginning. I still think we can get there, but 
they're going to have to come back here de- 
termined to do so, and I believe they will. 

Q. You're not disappointed, sir, in the re- 
sults? 

The President. Oh, no. I never expected 
in the first go ‘round that we could have a 
concluding agreement. It’s just—this is too 
tough. These are very difficult issues. But 
they're not—the good news is they're not 
overwhelmingly complicated. That is, some- 
times you have in these peace negotiations 
issues that are both politically difficult and 
extremely fenett sa 

I think there’s some complexity here, but 
it’s all quite manageable. So I think that they 
know where they are now; they've talked 
through. They have a feeling for each other; 
they've dealt with all these issues. We have 
a working—a document, if you will, on which 


we can work through the differences. And 
so I feel pretty good about it. 

I think our United States team did a good 
job. I’m very proud of Secretary Albright and 
Mr. Berger and all the rest of them. They 
did a good job. And I think the people who 
came from Israel and from Syria really are 
trying to make a difference. So if they want 
to do it bad enough and they’re willing to 
sort of take a chance on a totally different 
future, they can get there. And I certainly 
hope they will, and I’m still quite hopeful. 


Middle East Peace Process 


Q. You said you were hopeful with the Pal- 
estinian talks? 

The President. Oh, very, yes. 

Q. For next month? 

The President. Yes. I'm quite hopeful 
there, too. Mr. Arafat is coming here in a 
few days, and I’m quite hopeful. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 12:45 p.m. in the 
Roosevelt Room at the White House. In his re- 
marks, he referred to Elian Gonzalez, rescued off 
the coast of Florida on November 25, 1999, whose 
custody the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice decided in favor of his Cuban father; and 
Chairman Yasser Arafat of the Palestinian 
Authority. 


Remarks at Funeral Services for 
Elmo R. Zumwalt, Jr., in Annapolis 
January 10, 2000 


Mouza, Ann, Mouzetta, Jim, James, 
Saralee, all the members of this wonderful 
family, and in the words of Ambassador 
Lader, this extended family: Hillary and I are 
honored to be here today to join in praising, 
remembering, and cherishing the life of a 
man who was our friend and whose love for 
his family, his Nation, and his Navy were as 
deep as the oceans he sailed. 

Listening to Phil Lader talk about how 
Bud and Mouza first met brought back so 
many old memories to me and to those of 
us who had the privilege to listen to Bud 
Zumwalt tell that story. I became convinced 
that it was the reverse of the fish story, that 
every time he’s told it, she said yes in a short- 
er and shorter amount of time. [Laughter] 
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The last time I was in this magnificent 
chapel was to say goodbye to another great 
admiral of the 20th century, Arleigh Burke. 
When our historians look back on the century 
we have just left, they may well record that 
Arleigh Burke was the spirit of the United 
States Navy; they will certainly recall that 
Bud Zumwalt was its conscience. 

As much as any other leader in our entire 
history, Americans could always count on 
Bud Zumwalt to do the right thing. The mid- 
shipmen here learn a lot about honor, com- 
mitment, and courage. All his life, he exem- 
plified those virtues. 

His bravery in World War II, in Korea, 
what he did in Vietnam, his physical courage 
and leadership led him to become the young- 
est chief of naval operations in our history. 
But beyond his physical courage, Bud 
Zumwalt stood out for his moral courage and 
for saying what he thought was right, regard- 
less of the consequences. 

He sailed through rough waters more than 
once. We heard Dick Schifter so eloquently 
chronicle his work in the 1970's to bring back 
the Navy’s strength. When he issued his fa- 
mous Z-grams, he knew that he was taking 
on more than 200 years of Navy tradition. 
But because he took the heat, thousands of 
naval leaders like former Secretary John 
Lehman have said they actually made the de- 
cision to stay in the Navy because Bud 
Zumwalt made the Navy exciting again. 

When we struggled through the racial ten- 
sions of the sixties and seventies, he worked 
in the face of wilting criticism and a highly 
resistant institutional culture to make the 
Navy do the right thing and make the Navy 
one of the most color blind institutions in 
our entire Nation. I know it was a special 
point of pride for him that the very first Afri- 
can-American admiral earned his star on Bud 
Zumwalt’s watch. 

At a time when morale and enthusiasm 
were at an all-time low, he had the vision 
to see a great future for the Navy. And even 
though he lived just to see 2 days of this new 
century, the changes he brought about three 
decades ago will continue to shape the char- 
acter and culture of our Navy for a long time 
in the 21st century. 

Many people have commented on this 
today, but I want to give you a personal ex- 


ample. Of all the things he inspired, — 
the greatest impact he had was on the ordi- 
nary men and women who served under him. 
We all know he originally intended to go to 
West Point, and then a whaling captain set 
his sails straight. The men and women of the 
Navy always knew that Bud Zumwalt had 
their backs, and that loyalty went both ways. 

This week we have seen an astonishing 
outpouring of love and affection from those 
who served with Admiral Zumwalt; many of 
them are here today. This morning, when I 
was putting on my necktie and getting ready 
to go out for the day, my naval steward, who 
has been a Navy enlisted man for more than 
30 years, said, “Mr. President, today you're 
going to Admiral Zumwalt’s service, aren't 
you?” I said, “Yes, I am.” He looked at me 
and smiled and he said, “He’s the best we 
ever had. He was for us.” 

He also never forgot to live by the con- 
sequences of his commitments. I know there 
was a family from South Vietnam that was 
sent after the end of the war to America as 
refugees, as so many were, and they were 
sent to my home State of Arkansas. To stay, 
they were told they had to know someone 
from our country. The only name they knew 
was Admiral Zumwalt. When Bud was con- 
tacted, to their surprise, the family was actu- 
ally put on a plane, not to the admiral’s home 
in Maryland but to his son’s home in North 
Carolina, because the admiral already had 
other refugee families living in his house and 
he didn’t have any more room. When Bud 
Zumwalt made a commitment, he stuck with 
it. And when it didn’t work out exactly as 
— he honored the consequences and 
ived by them. 

Perhaps the most famous consequence of 
his leadership during the Vietnam era was 
the painful loss of his son, Elmo, from the 
use of Agent Orange, which clearly he or- 
dered because he believed it would save the 
lives of our people in uniform. So he lived 
with the consequences of life’s greatest loss. 
He dedicated himself to fighting for those 
with illnesses caused by Agent Orange. 

Hillary and I were honored to work with 
him to provide treatment and payments to 
those who survived. He also established the 
first national bone marrow donor program to 
help cancer patients in need. He worked with 
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me to pass the Chemical Weapons Conven- 
tion, which was truly historic in that it out- 
lawed chemical weapons. And for his service 
to our Navy and afterward, it was my great 
honor to present him with America’s highest 
civilian award, the Medal of Freedom. 

What I want you to know, Mouza, is that 
he gave me something and Hillary something 
even more valuable: honest, caring, steadfast 
friendship. His letter to our daughter about 
what her parents tried to do for America is 
one of our family’s most cherished posses- 
sions. It is the symbol of everything he was 
as a man, a leader, and a friend. 

And so today we say goodbye to the sailor 
who never stopped serving his country, never 
stopped fighting for the men and women in 
uniform, never stopped being the conscience 
of the Navy. His earthly voyage is now done. 
And now he sails beyond the farthest horizon, 
out of the home port where at last he is safe 
from all storms. 

Bud, we miss you, we love you still, and 
we will never, ever forget you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 3:06 p.m. in the 
U.S. Naval Academy Chapel. In his remarks, he 
referred to Admiral Zumwalt’s wife Mouza, 
daughters Ann F. Coppola and Mouza C. 
Zumwalt-Weathers, son James G. Zumwalt, broth- 
er James G. Zumwalt, and sister Saralee Crowe; 
former U.N. Ambassador for Human Rights 
Richard Schifter; and former Secretary of the 
Navy John Lehman. 


Statement on the Death 
of Marsha Pyle Martin 


January 10, 2000 


Hillary and I were saddened to learn of 
the untimely death of Marsha Pyle Martin, 
the Chairman and CEO of the Farm Credit 
Administration. 

Marsha Martin was a lifelong advocate for 
farmers, ranchers, and rural America. She 
worked for more than 30 years in agriculture 
and agricultural finance. As vice president of 
the Farm Credit Bank of Texas, she was the 
first woman senior executive in the Farm 
Credit System. She was also the first woman 
to serve as a director of the Farm Credit Sys- 
tem Insurance Corporation. And I was proud 


to appoint her as the first woman head of 
the Farm Credit Administration in 1994. 

We will remember Marsha as a 
pathbreaker; as someone who truly cared 
about America’s rural communities and who 
sought not to hide from change but to make 
change work for ordinary Americans. We pay 
tribute to her achievements at the Farm 
Credit Administration. We send our thoughts 
and prayers to her family, for whom she 
cared so much. 


Statement on the Resignation 
of Deputy Secretary of Defense 
John Hamre 


January 10, 2000 


Today Deputy Secretary of Defense John 
Hamre announced that he will step down 
from his position at the end of March. I want 
to express my deep gratitude to John for his 
outstanding service to America. 

Since becoming the Deputy Secretary in 
July 1997, John Hamre has been a respected, 
decisive, and forward-leaning leader. He di- 
rected implementation of the 1997 Quadren- 
nial Defense Review and the Defense Re- 
form Initiative. He put in place a wide range 
of innovative defense management initiatives 
and worked tirelessly on reforms of defense 
contracting. His impact in these areas will 
be felt long after his departure. 

Dr. Hamre also was a pivotal adviser as 
we ensured that the readiness challenges of 
our Armed Services are addressed with nec- 
essary resources. He was a driving force be- 
hind the increase in the defense budget and 
the increased benefits for military personnel 
that I signed into law last year. He also led 
Department of Defense efforts to ensure that 
their critical computer systems were not af- 
fected by Y2K problems. 

Although I will miss his advice as Deputy 
Secretary, I am pleased that the Nation will 
continue to benefit from his vast knowledge 
and experience in defense policy. I wish John 
Hamre all the best as he moves on to become 
president and chief executive officer of the 
Center for Strategic and International 
Studies. 
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Exchange With Reporters During 
Tour of Grand Canyon, Arizona 
January 11, 2000 


Establishment of National Monuments 


Q. Mr. President, what do you say to critics 
who—|inaudible). 

The President. I've been working on 
these things since I first got here. Go back 
to 1993. We had the Pacific Northwest For- 
est. We set aside the Mojave Desert National 
Park in California. We did Grand Staircase 
Escalante back in 1996. We’ve been working 
on the Florida Everglades for years. This 
whole area of our national life has been very, 
very important to me. 

Keep in mind, I grew up in a national park. 
I talked about this when I ran for President, 
and it’s been a big part of our administration. 
So when you come to the end of an 8-year 
term, you have one year left, everything you 
do obviously can be characterized in that 
way. But if it’s a legacy for the children of 
America, for hundreds of years into the fu- 
ture, then that’s not a bad gift to give the 
future. 

Q. What do you say to—[inaudibie). 

The President. Well, I don’t agree with 
that. This is the law. I’m acting pursuant to 
an act of Congress established in the early 
part of the last century and used since the 
time of Theodore Roosevelt by every single 
American President except for three—Presi- 
dents Bush and Reagan and Nixon didn’t use 
it. Every other Republican and Democratic 
President in the 20th century has used this 
law. And I have used it, and I believe that 
I’ve used it well. 

We've tried to be, and we will always be, 
sensitive to the concerns and the legitimate 
interests of local people, but I think we've 
done a good job with this. And I think that 
Secretary Babbitt deserves a lot of credit. 
We're here in his home State; he’s worked 
this issue very hard. And according to a sur- 
vey I saw in the local newspaper, over three- 
quarters of the people who live in Arizona, 


which means big majorities of Republicans 
as well as Democrats, believe this is a good 
thing to do for the future of this State and 


the future of our country. So I was very grati- 
fied to see that public support, and I think 
it’s a good thing to do. 


Colombia’s Counterdrug Efforts 


Q. Mr. President, on the Colombian 
money, are you satisfied that there is enough 
nonmilitary funds that are going there, 
enough economic development, or is it— 
would you like to see a different mix? 


The President. Well, let me answer you 
in this way. I think we should get as much 
economic development and democracy pres- 
ervation and human rights support funding 
as we can. | think it’s important that most 
of the money go to helping Colombia deal 
with its drug problems and its other political 
problems and working with its neighbors to 
prevent the export of drugs. 


The mix in the package I have announced 
today is the one that I believe has the right 
balance of good policy and likelihood of pas- 
sage in the Congress. We consulted exten- 
sively with Congress. I called the Speaker of 
the House yesterday because I know he cares 
very deeply about the conditions in Colom- 
bia, wants the country to survive and do well, 
understands the historic importance of Co- 
lombia as a democracy in South America. 
And we want to do this together. 


So I've tried to put together a package that 
I thought was good on the merits, while 
being very sensitive to the most interested 
Members of Congress in what their priorities 
are, and I’m really hopeful about it. But this 
is very, very important to the United States, 
to our long-term ability to protect our bor- 
ders from drugs and to our long-term com- 
mitment to having all of our neighbors south 
of the border be democracies and be good 
partners with us. And so I hope that this pro- 
posal will find a ready reception in Congress 
from members of both parties. 


Q. Mr. President, people say that the $1.3 
billion just won’t stop the drug trafficking. 
Are they wrong? 


The President. No, they're right, but 
that’s not—but that’s a misleading statement. 
It will make it better if the money is well- 
spent, and it will dramatically strengthen and 
solidify the Colombian Government in its 
struggle to preserve democracy, preserve 
economic growth, and preserve order in the 
country and be a good neighbor to all of its 
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partners, not just the United States but the 
neighboring countries there that are threat- 
ened with destabilization. 

So will it solve all the problems? Of course 
not. Will it make a big difference? It certainly 
will. I talked to President Pastrana last night; 
he certainly thinks it will make a difference. 
And as I said, this is something I believe both 
Republicans and Democrats in Congress who 
know about Colombia care a lot about, and 
I hope it will pass quickly. 


Gov. Jane D. Hull of Arizona 


Q. Are you disappointed that the Governor 
did not join you today? 

The President. She would have been wel- 
come, but I’m gratified that we're doing it. 
I want to thank Congressman Pastor for 
being here and Congressman Farr from Cali- 
fornia for being here and the representatives 
of the Park Service and the Bureau of Land 
Management. And the most important thing 
is, I want to thank the people of Arizona for 
their expressed opinion in that survey sup- 
porting this, because this will primarily ben- 
efit the children, the grandchildren, the 
great-grandchildren for generations yet to 
come in this State and people who will be 
nearest this magnificent area. 

Thank you. 


NoTE: The exchange began at 9:30 a.m. in the 
Tuweep Valley. In his remarks, the President re- 
ferred to President Andres Pastrana of Colombia. 
A tape was not available for verification of the 
content of this exchange. 


Remarks Announcing the 
Establishment of National 
Monuments in Western 
States at the Grand Canyon 
January 11, 2000 


Thank you very much. Thank you, good 
morning. I know we're doing the right thing, 
because look at the day we’ve got. [Laughter] 
We've got the good Lord’s stamp of approval 
on this great day. 

Ann, thank you for your words and for your 
life and your example. Superintendent 
Arnberger, thank you and all the staff at 
Grand Canyon National Park. And through 
you I'd like to thank all the people who work 


for all of our national parks. I have spent 
quite a good deal of time as President in the 
national parks of America. And I grew up 
in one. I am, I suppose, therefore, more per- 
sonally indebted to the people who give their 
lives to the Park Service than en any 
of my predecessors. But I want to thank you. 

I also want to thank all the people here 
from the Bureau of Land Management for 
the work they do and for the remarkable 
partnership that will be launched here. We 
have worked very hard these last 7 years to 
try to get these two agencies to work to- 
gether, to support each other, to believe in 
each other, and to have common objectives. 
And I think we’ve made a lot of progress. 
So I want to thank the BLM people who are 
here, as well. Give them all a hand, thank 
you. [Applause] 

I want to thank the environmental groups 
who are here. I want to welcome the children 
who are here. We have children from Grand 
Canyon Middle School and St. Mary’s Mid- 
dle School, and we welcome them. They are 
a lot about what today is all about. I want 
to thank Congressman Ed Pastor, of Arizona; 
Congressman Sam Farr, from California, for 
joining me; and former Congresswoman 
Karen English, from Arizona, for being here. 
Thank you. And I want to thank all the peo- 
ple from the White House who supported 
me in this decision: my Chief of Staff, John 
Podesta, who is here; and the head of our 
Council of Environmental Quality, George 
Frampton. 

I want to thank someone I want to ac- 
knowledge particularly who worked with Sec- 
retary Babbitt on this, his counselor, Molly 
McUsik, who played a big role in what we 
celebrate today. She’s not here because she’s 
celebrating an even bigger production: yes- 
terday she gave birth to her son, Benjamin, 
so she couldn’t be here, but I want to ac- 
knowledge her and her service. 

And finally, I want to say this is, as you 
can see, a special day for Bruce Babbitt, not 
only because he has been a devoted cham- 
pion of the Antiquities Act and of protecting 
land but also because he is the former Gov- 
ernor of Arizona. And when we served to- 
gether as Governors, we made it a habit, 
Hillary and I did, at least once a year at these 
Governors’ meetings to have dinner with 
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Bruce and Hattie Babbitt. And he was giving 
me the speech that he gave here today 15 
or 20 years ago. [Laughter] I’ve heard 
Bruce’s speech a lot now, but it gets better 
every time he gives it. [Laughter] 

Our country has been blessed by some 
outstanding Secretaries of the Interior, 
Gifford Pinchot, Harold Ickes. But I'll make 
a prediction: I believe when our time here 
is done and a fair analysis of the record is 
made, there will be no Secretary of the Inte- 
rior in the history of the United States who 
has done as much to preserve our natural 
heritage as Bruce Babbitt, and I thank him 
for that. 

Secretary Babbitt talked about Theodore 
Roosevelt’s role. You might be interested to 
know that it was exactly 92 years ago today, 
on January 11, 1908, that he designated the 
Grand Canyon as one of our Nation’s first 
national monuments. Now the first light falls 
on the 21st century and this breathtaking 
landscape he helped to protect. None of you 
who can see what is behind me can doubt 
the wisdom of that decision. And so it is alto- 
gether fitting that on this day and in this 
place we continue that great journey. 

This morning, on the North Rim of the 
Grand Canyon, I — three new na- 
tional monuments and the expansion of a 
fourth to make sure more of the land that 
belongs to the American people will always 
be enjoyed by them. What a remarkable 
place this Canyon is. It is in so many ways 
the symbol of our great natural expanse, our 

beauty, and our spirit. 

Thirty years ago for the first time I 
watched the Sun set over the Grand Canyon 
for over 2 hours. This morning I got up and 
for about an hour I watched the Sun rise 
over the Canyon for the first time. In both 
cases, watching the interplay of the changing 
light against the different layers and colors 

of the Canyon left me with a lifetime memory 
I will always cherish. 

Millions and millions of Americans share 
those memories and a love of our natural 
treasure. In fact, I believe maybe if there’s 
one thing that unites our fractious, argumen- 
tative country across generations and parties 
and across time, it is the love we have for 
our land. We know, as President Roosevelt 
said, we cannot improve upon this landscape. 


So the only thing we can add to it is our 
protection. President Roosevelt challenged 
us to live up to that ideal, to see beyond today 
or next month or next year. He said, “The 
one characteristic more essential than any 
other is foresight. It should be the growing 
nation with a future which takes the long look 
ahead.” 

I am very grateful for the opportunities 
that Vice President Gore and I have had to 
build on President Roosevelt's legacy, to take 
that long look ahead, to chart a new conserva- 
tion vision for a new century. From our inner 
cities to our pristine wild lands, we have 
worked hard to ensure that every American 
has a clean and healthy environment. We've 
rid hundreds of neighborhoods of toxic waste 
dumps, taken the most dramatic steps in a 
generation to clean the air we breathe, to 
control emissions that endanger the health 
of our children and the stability of our cli- 
mate. We have made record investments in 
science and technology to protect future gen- 
erations from the threat of global warming. 
We've worked to protect and restore our 
most glorious natural resources, from the 
Florida Everglades to California’s redwoods 
and Mojave Desert to Escalante to Yellow- 
stone. 

And we have, I hope, finally put to rest 
the false choice between the economy and 
the environment, for we have the strongest 
economy perhaps in our history, with a clean- 
er environment—cleaner air, cleaner water, 
more land set aside, safer food. I hope finally 
we have broken the hold of an old and now 
wrong idea that a nation can only grow rich 
and stay rich if it continues to despoil its envi- 
ronment and burn up the atmosphere. With 
new conservation technologies and _alter- 
native energy sources, that is simply no 
longer true. It has not been true for quite 
some years now, but it is only now coming 
to be recognized. And I can tell you that in 
the next few years, no one will be able to 
deny the fact that we will actually have more 
stable, more widespread, more long-term 
economic growth if we improve the environ- 
ment. 

We are on the verge—the Detroit auto 
show this year is going to showcase cars that 
get 70 and 80 miles a gallon, with fuel injec- 
tion and dual fuel sources. Before you know 
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it, we will crack the chemical barriers to truly 
efficient production of biomass fuels, which 
will enable us to produce 8 or 9 gallons of 
biomass fuels with only 1 gallon of oil. That 
will be the equivalent of getting cars that 
use—get 160 miles to a gallon of gasoline. 
And this is just the beginning. 

We built a low income working family 
housing project in the Inland Empire out in 
California, in cooperation with the National 
Home Builders, with glass in the windows 
that lets in 4 or 5 times as much light and 
keeps out 4 or 5 times as much heat and 
cold. And we promised the people on modest 
incomes that if they moved into these homes 
their energy bills would be, on average, 40 
percent lower than they would have been in 
a home of comparable size. I can tell you 
that after 2 years, they're averaging 65 per- 
cent below that. So, therefore, their usage 
is much lower. We are just beginning. 

So I ask all of you not only to celebrate 
this happy day but to see it in the larger con- 
text of our common responsibility and our 
——— to preserve this planet. [Ap- 
plause] Thank you. 

Now to the matter at hand. We began this 
unforgettable morning on the edge of this 
magnificent park. The deep canyons, rugged 
mountains, and isolated buttes of the North 
Rim of the Grand Canyon tell a story written 
over the course of billions of years, illustrated 
in colorful vistas and spectacular detail. It is 
a lonely landscape, a vast and vital area of 
open space me Secretary Babbitt said, 
includes a critical watershed for the Colorado 
River and the Grand Canyon. Today we pro- 
tect more than a million acres of this land. 
That is an area larger than Yosemite Park. 
For America’s families, we designate it as the 
Grand Canyon-Parashant National Monu- 
ment. This effectively doubles the size of 
protected land around the Grand Canyon. 

Second, we act to promote some of the 
most significant late prehistoric sites in the 
American Southwest. In the shadow of Phoe- 
nix there lies a rough landscape of mesas and 
deep canyons rich in archaeological treas- 
ures, distinctive art etched into boulders and 
cliff faces, and stone masonry pueblos once 
inhabited by several thousand people cen- 
turies ago. As the suburbs of Phoenix creep 
ever closer to this space, we act to protect 


history and heritage. For America’s families, 
we designate this land the Agua Fria National 
Monument. 

Third, we are protecting thousands of 
small islands, rock outcroppings, and exposed 
reefs along California’s splendid coastline. 
These are natural wonders, and they're also 
the habitat and nesting ground for sea mam- 
mals and hundreds of thousands of sea birds, 
forced from the shore because of develop- 
ment. Today we act to protect all the coastal 
islands, reefs, and rocks off California now 
owned by the Federal Government, desig- 
nating them the California Coastal National 
Monument. Help Congressman Farr there. 
Clap! [Applause] 

Fourth, and finally, we will expand Califor- 
nia’s Pinnacles National Monument, created 
by President Roosevelt in 1908. Pinnacles is 
about 2 hours from Silicon Valley, but it’s 
a world away. It includes soaring spires from 
an ancient volcano. Its mountain caves, 
desert, and wilderness are home to abundant 
wildlife and a haven for campers, climbers, 
and hikers. For one and all, Pinnacles is a 
sanctuary from sprawl. And for one and all, 
we act to keep it that way. 

Now let me say again, all these areas are 
now owned by the Federal Government. Sec- 
retary Babbitt’s recommendation that they 
be protected came as a result of careful anal- 
ysis and close consultation with local citizens, 
State and local officials, Members of Con- 
gress. 

Clearly, these lands represent many things 
to many people. In managing the new monu- 
ments, we will continue to work closely with 
the local communities to ensure that their 
views are heard and their interests are re- 
spected. This is not about locking lands up; 
it is about freeing them up, from the pres- 
sures of development and the threat of 
sprawl, for all Americans for all time. 

I have said many times that the new cen- 
tury finds America with an unprecedented 
opportunity and, therefore, an unprece- 
dented responsibility for the future, an op- 
portunity and a responsibility rooted in the 
fact that never before, in my lifetime anyway, 
has our country enjoyed at one time so much 
prosperity, social progress, with the absence 
of internal crisis or external threat to our ex- 
istence. Can you imagine the sacrifices laid 
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down by our ancestors, generation after gen- 
eration after generation, in the fond ho 
that one day our country would be in the 
shape we are now in? 

Now, when we're in this sort of position, 
we have a heavier responsibility even than 
our forebears did a century ago to take that 
long look ahead to ask ourselves what the 
next century holds, what are the big chal- 
lenges, what are the big opportunities, to 
dream of the future we want for our children, 
and then to move aggressively to build that 
future. 

So I say again, there are these big chal- 
lenges in the long look ahead: The aging of 
America, we'll double the number of people 
over 65 in the next 30 years—I hope to be 
one of them. The children of America, the 
largest and most diverse group ever; they all 
have to have a world-class education, wheth- 
er they live in remote areas in Arizona or 
the poorest inner-city neighborhoods across 
America. The families of America, most of 
them are working; they need more help to 
balance work and parenting, and they all 
need access to affordable health care and 
child care. The poor of America, it is well 
to remember that there are people in places 
that have been left behind by this recovery. 
We have a strategy of economic empower- 
ment that should be brought to every person 
willing to work. If we don’t do it now, when 
will we ever get around to doing it? 

The world we live in is ever more inter- 
dependent, not just on the environmental 
front but in many other ways. We have to 
build a more cooperative world. America is 
in a unique positior. now, with our economy, 
our military strength, our political influence. 
It won't last forever, and it’s almost impos- 
sible for us to avoid having people resent us. 
But we have done our best to be responsible 

artners for peace and prosperity, and for 
bridging the racial, religious, and ethnic gaps 
that tear apart so much of the world. It is 
time for us to work with others, against the 
dangers of weapons of mass destruction and 
terrorism and the other threats, and to build 
a better world together and to build one 
America here at home across the lines that 
have divided us too deeply for too long. 

But a big part of all of this, in my opinion, 
the long look ahead, is making an absolute, 


firm commitment that going forward here at 
home in America and with friends and part- 
ners throughout the world, we will build a 
21st century economy that is in harmony with 
the environment, that we will continue to im- 
prove and protect, even as we grow. And we 
have to keep working until we convince peo- 
ple all over the world, in countries that long 
for the level of prosperity we take for grant- 
ed, that they do not have to grow rich the 
way countries did in the 19th and the 20th 
century, that the fastest way to grow the 
economy today is the most environmentally 
responsible way. We owe that to the future. 

Taking the long look ahead, as manifest 
in the protections we give today to the land 
around the Grand Canyon and in these other 
monuments, is fundamentally an act of hu- 
manity, and I might add also, an act of humil- 
ity. 

I think it’s interesting that—I'll close with 
this—I had two rather interesting experi- 
ences today only proliferally related to what 
we're doing. One is, the press asked me 
whether I saw this as a legacy item, as if that 
was the reason for doing it. I said, “Well, 
I've been working on this stuff for 7 years, 
now. And I grew up in a national park; I 
believe in what I’m doing today.” 

But I'll say again, this is an act of humility 
for all of us. When we were flying today over 
the North Rim, when we got further west 
along the Canyon, Bruce looked at me and 
he said, “See, there’s some dormant volca- 
noes, and you can see the residue of the ash.” 
And I said, “When did that volcano erupt?” 
He said, “Oh, not very long ago, 10 or 20,000 
years.” And if you look out here you see, 10 
or 20,000 years from now, if the good Lord 
lets us all survive as a human race, no one 
will remember who set aside this land on this 
day. But the children will still enjoy it. 

So I say to all of you, I hope you will go 
forth from this place today with a renewed 
dedication to the long look ahead, with a re- 
newed sense of pride and gratitude, with a 
sense that we have reaffirmed our humanity 
as well as our devotion to our natural home, 
and a sense of humility that we are grateful, 
we are fortunate, and we are obligated to 
take the long look ahead. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 
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NOTE: The President spoke at 11:15 a.m. at Grand 
Canyon Hopi Point. In his remarks, he referred 
to hiker Ann Weiler Walka, who introduced the 
President; and Robert L. Amberger, Super- 
intendent, Grand Canyon National Park. 


Proclamation 7263—Establishment 
of the Agua Fria National Monument 
January 11, 2000 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 

The windswept, grassy mesas and formi- 
dable canyons of Agua Fria National Monu- 
ment embrace an extraordinary array of sci- 
entific and historic resources. The ancient 
ruins within the monument, with their 
breathtaking vistas and spectacular 
petroglyphs, provide a link to the past, offer- 
ing insights into the lives of the peoples who 
once inhabited this part of the desert South- 
west. The area’s architectural features and ar- 
tifacts are tangible objects that can help re- 
searchers reconstruct the human past. Such 
objects and, more importantly, the spatial re- 
lationships among them, provide outstanding 
opportunities for archeologists to study the 
way humans interacted with one another, 
neighboring groups, and with the environ- 
ment that sustained them in prehistoric 
times. 

The monument contains one of the most 
significant systems of later prehistoric sites 
in the American Southwest. Between A.D. 
1250 and 1450, its pueblo communities were 
populated by up to several thousand people. 
During this time, many dwelling locations in 
the Southwest were abandoned and groups 
became aggregated in a relatively small num- 
ber of densely populated areas. The monu- 
ment encompasses one of the best examples 
of these areas, containing important archeo- 
logical evidence that is crucial to under- 
standing the cultural, social, and economic 
processes that accompanied this period of 
significant change. 

At least 450 prehistoric sites are known to 
exist within the monument and there are 
likely many more. There are at least four 
major settlements within the area, including 
Pueblo La Plata, Pueblo Pato, the Baby Can- 


yon Ruin group, and the Lousy Canyon 
group. These consist of clusters of stone- 
masonry pueblos, some containing at least 
100 rooms. These settlements are typically 
situated at the edges of steep canyons, and 
offer a panorama of ruins, distinctive rock 
art panels, and visually spectacular settings. 

Many intact petroglyph sites within the 
monument contain rock art symbols pecked 
into the surfaces of boulders and cliff faces. 
The sites range from single designs on boul- 
ders to cliffs covered with hundreds of geo- 
metric and abstract symbols. Some of the 
most impressive sites are associated with 
major pueblos, such as Pueblo Pato. 

The monument holds an extraordinary 
record of prehistoric agricultural features, in- 
cluding extensive terraces bounded by lines 
of rocks and other types of landscape modi- 
fications. The agricultural areas, as well as 
other sites, reflect the skills of ancient resi- 
dents at producing and obtaining food sup- 
plies sufficient to sustain a population of sev- 
eral thousand people. 

The monument also contains historic sites 
representing early Anglo-American history 
through the 19th century, including rem- 
nants of Basque sheep camps, historic mining 
features, and military activities. 

In addition to its rich record of human his- 
tory, the monument contains other objects 
of scientific interest. This expansive mosaic 
of semi-desert grassland, cut by ribbons of 
valuable riparian forest, is an outstanding bi- 
ological resource. The diversity of vegetative 
communities, topographical features, and 
relative availability of water provide habitat 
for a wide array of sensitive wildlife species, 
including the lowland leopard frog, the Mexi- 
can garter snake, the common black hawk, 
and the desert tortoise. Other wildlife is 
abundant and diverse, including pronghorn, 
mule deer, and white-tail deer. Javelina, 
mountain lions, small mammals, reptiles, am- 
phibians, fish, and neotropical migratory 
birds also inhabit the area. Elk and black bear 
are present, but less abundant. Four species 
of native fish, including the longfin dace, the 
Gila mountain sucker, the Gila chub, and the 
speckled dace, exist in the Agua Fria River 
and its tributaries. 

Section 2 of the Act of June 8, 1906 (34 
Stat. 225, 16 U.S.C. 431) authorizes the 
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President, in his discretion, to declare by 
public proclamation historic landmarks, his- 
toric and prehistoric structures, and other 
objects of historic or scientific interest that 
are situated upon the lands owned or con- 
trolled by the Government of the United 
States to be national monuments, and to re- 
serve as a part thereof parcels of land, the 
limits of which in all cases shall be confined 
to the smallest area compatible with the 
proper care and management of the objects 
to be protected. 


Whereas it appears that it would be in 
the public interest to reserve such lands as 
a national monument to be known as the 
Agua Fria National Monument: 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by the authority vested in me by section 2 
of the Act of June 8, 1906 (34 Stat. 225, 16 
U.S.C. 431), do proclaim that there are here- 
by set apart and reserved as the Agua Fria 
National Monument, for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the objects identified above, all lands 
and interests in lands owned or controlled 
by the United States within the boundaries 
of the area described on the map entitled 
“Agua Fria National Monument” attached to 
and forming a part of this proclamation. The 
Federal land and interests in land reserved 
consist of approximately 71,100 acres, which 
is the smallest area compatible with the prop- 
er care and management of the objects to 
be protected. 

For the purpose of protecting the objects 
identified above, all motorized and mecha- 
nized vehicle use off road will be prohibited, 
except for emergency or authorized adminis- 
trative purposes. 

Nothing in this proclamation shall be 
deemed to enlarge or diminish the jurisdic- 
tion of the State of Arizona with respect to 
fish and wildlife management. 

The establishment of this monument is 
subject to valid existing rights. 

All Federal lands and interests in lands 
within the boundaries of this monument are 
hereby appropriated and withdrawn from all 
forms of entry, location, selection, sale, leas- 
ing, or other disposition under the public 
land laws, including but not limited to with- 
drawal from location, entry, and patent under 


the mining laws, and from disposition under 
all laws relating to mineral and geothermal 
leasing, other than by exchange that furthers 
the protective purposes of the monument. 
Lands and interests in lands within the pro- 
posed monument not owned by the United 
States shall be reserved as a part of the 
monument upon acquisition of title thereto 
by the United States. 

There is hereby reserved, as of the date 
of this proclamation and subject to valid ex- 
isting rights, a quantity of water sufficient to 
fulfill the purposes for which this monument 
is established. Nothing in this reservation 
shall be construed as a relinquishment or re- 
duction of any water use or rights reserved 
or appropriated by the United States on or 
before the date of this proclamation. 

The Secretary of the Interior shall manage 
the monument through the Bureau of Land 
Management, pursuant to applicable legal 
authorities, to implement the purposes of this 
proclamation. 

Laws, regulations, and policies followed by 
the Bureau of Land Management in issuing 
and administering grazing leases on all lands 
under its jurisdiction shall continue to apply 
with regard to the lands in the monument. 

Nothing in this proclamation shall be 
deemed to revoke any existing withdrawal, 
reservation, or appropriation; however, the 
national monument shall be the dominant 
reservation. 

Warning is hereby given to all unauthor- 
ized persons not to appropriate, injure, de- 
stroy, or remove any feature of this monu- 
ment and not to locate or settle upon any 
of the lands thereof. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this eleventh day of January, in the 
year of our Lord two thousand, and of the 
Independence of the United States of Amer- 
ica the two hundred and twenty-fourth. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
10:45 a.m., January 14, 2000] 


NOTE: This proclamation will be published in the 
Federal Register on January 18. 
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Proclamation 7264—Establishment 
of the California Coastal National 
Monument 


January 11, 2000 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The islands, rocks, and pinnacles of the 
California Coastal National Monument over- 
whelm the viewer, as white-capped waves 
crash into the vertical cliffs or deeply 
crevassed surge channels and frothy water 
empties back into the ocean. Amidst that 
beauty lies irreplaceable scientific values vital 
to protecting the fragile ecosystems of the 
California coastline. At land’s end, the is- 
lands, rocks, exposed reefs, and pinnacles off 
the coast above mean high tide provide ha- 
vens for significant populations of sea mam- 
mals and birds. They are part of a narrow 
and important flight lane in the Pacific 
Flyway, providing essential habitat for feed- 
ing, perching, nesting, and shelter. 

The California Coastal National Monu- 
ment is a biological treasure. The thousands 
of islands, rocks, exposed reefs, and pinnacles 
are part of the nearshore ocean zone that 
begins just off shore and ends at the bound- 
ary between the continental shelf and conti- 
nental slope. Waters of this zone are rich in 
nutrients from upwelling currents and fresh- 
water inflows, supporting a rich array of habi- 
tats and organisms. Productive oceano- 
graphic factors, such as major ocean currents, 
stimulate critical biological productivity and 
diversity in both nearshore and offshore 
ocean waters. 

The monument contains many geologic 
formations that provide unique habitat Soe 
biota. Wave action exerts a strong influence 
on habitat distribution within the monument. 
Beaches occur where wave action is light, 
boulder fields occur in areas of greater wave 
activity, and rocky outcroppings occur where 
wave action is greatest. The pounding surf 
within boulder Relds and rocky shores often 
creates small, but important, habitats known 
as tidepools, which support creatures unique- 
ly adapted for survival under such extreme 
physical conditions. Although shoreline habi- 
tats may appear distinct from those off shore, 


they are dependent upon each other, with 
vital and dynamic exchange of nutrients and 
organisms being essential to maintaining 
their healthy ecosystems. As part of Califor- 
nia’s nearshore ocean zone, the monument 
is rich in biodiversity and holds many species 
of scientific interest that can be particularly 
sensitive to disturbance. 

The monument’s vegetative character var- 
ies greatly. Larger rocks and islands contain 
diverse growth. Dudleya, Atriplex-Baeria- 
Rumex, mixed grass-herb, Polypodium, 
Distichlis, ice plant, Synthyris-Poppy, 
Eymus, Poa-Baeria, chapparal, and wetlands 
vegetation are all present. Larger rocks and 
islands contain a diverse blend of the vegeta- 
tion types. 

The monument provides feeding and nest- 
ing habitat for an estimated 200,000 breeding 
seabirds. Development on the mainland has 
forced seabirds that once fed and nested in 
the shoreline ecosystem to retreat to the 
areas protected by the monument. Pelagic 
seabird species inhabit salt or brackish water 
environments for at least part of their annual 
cycle and breed on offshore islands and 
rocks. Gulls, the endangered California least 
tern, the threatened brown pelican, and the 
snowy plover, among countless others, all 
feed on the vegetation and establish their 
nests in the monument. Both bald eagles and 
peregrine falcons are found within the monu- 
ment. 

The monument also provides forage and 
breeding habitat for several mammal species. 
Pinnipeds are abundant, including the 
threatened southern sea otter and the Gua- 
dalupe fur seal. The monument contains im- 
portant shelter for male California sea lions 
in the winter and breeding rookeries for 
threatened northern (Steller) sea lions in the 
spring. 

Section 2 of the Act of June 8, 1906 (34 
Stat. 225, 16 U.S.C. 431) authorizes the 
President, in his discretion, to declare by 
public proclamation historic landmarks, his- 
toric and prehistoric structures, and other 
objects of historic or scientific interest that 
are situated upon the lands owned or con- 
trolled by the Government of the United 
States to be national monuments, and to re- 
serve as a part thereof parcels of land, the 
limits of which in all cases shall be confined 
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to the smallest area compatible with the 
proper care and management of the objects 
to be protected. 

Whereas it appears that it would be in 
the public interest to reserve such lands as 
a national monument to be known as the 
California Coastal National Monument: 

Now, Therefore, 1, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by the authority vested in me by section 2 
of the Act of June 8, 1906 (34 Stat. 225, 16 
U.S.C. 431), do proclaim that there are here- 
by set apart and reserved as the California 
Coastal National Monument, for the purpose 
of protecting the objects identified above, all 
unappropriated or unreserved lands and in- 
terests in lands owned or controlled by the 
United States in the form of islands, rocks, 
exposed reefs, and pinnacles above mean 
high tide within 12 nautical miles of the 
shoreline of the State of California. The Fed- 
eral land and interests in land reserved are 
encompassed in the entire 840 mile Pacific 
coastline, which is the smallest area compat- 
ible with the proper care and management 
of the objects to be protected. 

The establishment of this monument is 
subject to valid existing rights. 

All Federal lands and interests in lands 
within the boundaries of this monument are 
hereby appropriated and withdrawn from all 
forms of entry, location, selection, sale, leas- 
ing, or other disposition under the public 
land laws, including but not limited to with- 
drawal from location, entry, and patent under 
the mining laws, ahd from disposition under 
all laws relating to mineral and geothermal 
leasing, other than by exchange that furthers 
the protective purposes of the monument. 
Lands and interests in lands within the pro- 
posed monument not owned by the United 
States shall be reserved as a part of the 
monument upon acquisition of title thereto 
by the United States. 

The Secretary of the Interior shall manage 
the monument through the Bureau of Land 
Management, pursuant to applicable legal 
authorities, to implement the purposes of this 
proclamation. 

Nothing in this proclamation shall be 
deemed to revoke any existing withdrawal, 
reservation, or appropriation; however, the 


national monument shall be the dominant 
reservation. 

Nothing in this proclamation shall enlarge 
or diminish the jurisdiction or authority of 
the State of California or the United States 
over submerged or other lands within the ter- 
ritorial waters off the coast of California. 

Nothing in this proclamation shall affect 
the rights or obligations of any State or Fed- 
eral oil or gas lessee within the territorial wa- 
ters off the California coast. 

Warning is hereby given to all unauthor- 
ized persons not to appropriate, injure, de- 
stroy, or remove any feature of this monu- 
ment and not to locate or settle upon any 
of the lands thereof. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this eleventh day of January, in the 
year of our Lord two thousand, and of the 
Independence of the United States of Amer- 
ica the two hundred and twenty-fourth. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
10:45 a.m., January 14, 2000] 


NOTE: This proclamation will be published in the 
Federal Register on January 18. 


Proclamation 7265—Establishment 
of the Grand Canyon-Parashant 
National Monument 


January 11, 2000 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 

The Grand Canyon-Parashant National 
Monument is a vast, biologically diverse, im- 
pressive landscape encompassing an array of 
scientific and historic objects. This remote 
area of open, undeveloped spaces and engag- 
ing scenery is located on the edge of one 
of the most beautiful places on earth, the 
Grand Canyon. Despite the hardships cre- 
ated by rugged isolation and the lack of nat- 
ural waters, the monument has a long and 
rich human history spanning more than 
11,000 years, and an equally rich geologic 
history spanning almost 2 billion years. Full 
of natural splendor and a sense of solitude, 
this area remains remote and unspoiled, 
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qualities that are essential to the protection 
of the scientific and historic resources it con- 
tains. 

The monument is a geological treasure. Its 
Paleozoic and Mesozoic sedimentary rock 
layers are relatively undeformed and 
unobscured by vegetation, offering a clear 
view to understanding the geologic history 
of the Colorado Plateau. Deep canyons, 
mountains, and lonely buttes testify to the 
power of geological forces and provide color- 
ful vistas. A variety of formations have been 
exposed by millennia of erosion by the Colo- 
rado River. The Cambrian, Devonian, and 
Mississippian formations (Muav Limestone, 
Temple Butte Formation, and the Redwall 
Limestone) are exposed at the southern end 
of the lower Grand Wash Cliffs. The Penn- 
sylvanian and Permian formations (Calville 
Limestone, Esplanade Sandstone, Hermit 
Shale, Toroweap Formation, and the Kaibab 
Formation) are well exposed within the 
Parashant, Andrus, and Whitmore Canyons, 
and on the Grand Gulch Bench. The Triassic 
Chinle and Moenkopi Formations are ex- 
posed on the Shivwits Plateau, and the pur- 
ple, pink, and white shale, mudstone, and 
sandstone of the Triassic Chinle Formation 
are exposed in Hells Hole. 

The monument encompasses the lower 
portion of the Shivwits Plateau, which forms 
an important watershed for the Colorado 
River and the Grand Canyon. The Plateau 
is bounded on the west by the Grand Wash 
Cliffs and on the east by the Hurricane Cliffs. 
These cliffs, formed by large faults that sever 
the Colorado Plateau slicing north to south 
through the region, were a are major topo- 
graphic barriers to travel across the area. The 
Grand Wash Cliffs juxtapose the colorful, 
lava-capped Precambrian and Paleozoic stra- 
ta of the Grand Canyon against the highly 
faulted terrain, recent lake beds, and desert 
volcanic peaks of the down-dropped Grand 
Wash trough. These cliffs, which consist of 
lower and upper cliffs separated by the 
Grand Gulch Bench, form a spectacular 
boundary between the basin and range and 
the Colorado Plateau geologic provinces. At 
the south end of the Shivwits Plateau are sev- 
eral important tributaries to the Colorado 
River, including the rugged and beautiful 
Parashant, Andrus, and Whitmore canyons. 


The Plateau here is capped by volcanic rocks 
with an array of cinder cones and basalt 
flows, ranging in age from 9 million to only 
about 1000 years old. Lava from the 
Whitmore and Toroweap areas flowed into 
the Grand Canyon and dammed the river 
many times over the past several million 
years. The monument is pocketed with sink- 
holes and breccia pipes, structures associated 
with volcanism and the collapse of underlying 
rock layers through ground water dissolution. 

Fossils are abundant in the monument. 
Among these are large numbers of inverte- 
brate fossils, including bryozoans and 
brachiopods located in ihe Calville limestone 
of the Grand Wash Cliffs, and brachiopods, 
pelecypods, fenestrate bryozoa, and crinoid 
ossicles in the Toroweap and Kaibab forma- 
tions of Whitmore Canyon. There are also 
sponges in nodules and pectenoid pelecypods 
throughout the Kaibab formation of 
Parashant Canyon. 

The Grand Canyon-Parashant National 
Monument contains portions of geologic 
faults, including the Dellenbaugh fault, 
which cuts basalt flows dated 6 to 7 million 
years old, the Tcroweap fault, which has 
been active within the last 30,000 years, the 
Hurricane fault, which forms the hurricane 
Cliffs and extends over 150 miles across 
northern Arizona and into Utah, and the 
Grand Wash fault, which bounds the west 
side of the Shivwits Plateau and has approxi- 
mately 15,000 feet of displacement across the 
monument. 

Archaeological evidence shows much 
human use of the area over the past cen- 
turies. Because of their remoteness and the 
lack of easy road access, the sites in this area 
have experienced relatively little vandalism. 
Their good condition distinguishes them 
from many prehistoric resources in other 
areas. Prehistoric use is documented by irre- 
placeable rock art images, quarries, villages, 
watchtowers, agricultural features, burial 
sites, caves, rockshelters, trails, and camps. 
Current evidence indicates that the monu- 
ment was utilized by small numbers of 
hunter-gatherers during the Archaic Period 
(7000 B.C. to 300 B.C.). Population and utili- 
zation of the monument increased during the 
Ancestral Puebloan Period from the 
Basketmaker II Phase through the Pueblo II 
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Phase (300 B.C. to 1150 A.D.), as evidenced 
by the presence of pit houses, habitation 
rooms, agricultural features, and pueblo 
structures. Population size decreased during 
the Pueblo III Phase (1150 A.D. to 1225 
A.D.). Southern Paiute groups replaced the 
Pueblo groups and were occupying the 
monument at the time of Euro-American 
contact. Archaeological sites in the monu- 
ment include large concentrations of ances- 
tral Puebloan (Anasazi or Hitsatsinom) vil- 
lages, a large, intact Pueblo II village, numer- 
ous archaic period archeological sites, ances- 
tral Puebloan sites, and Southern Paiute 
sites. The monument also contains areas of 
importance to existing Indian tribes. 

In 1776, the Escalante-Dominguez expe- 
dition of Spanish explorers passed near 
Mount Trumbull. In the first half of the 19th 
century, Jedediah Smith, Antonio Armiijo, 
and John C. Fremont explored portions of 
this remote area. Jacob Hamblin, a noted 
Mormon pioneer, explored portions of the 
Shivwits Plateau in 1858 and, with John 
Wesley Powell, in the 1870s. Clarence 
Dutton completed some of the first geologi- 
cal explorations of this area and provided 
some of the most stirring written descrip- 
tions. Having traversed this area by wagon 
at the request of the territorial legislature, 
Sharlot Hall recommended it for inclusion 
within the State of Arizona when it gained 
Statehood in 1912. Early historic sawmills 
provided timber that was hauled 70 miles 
along the Temple Trail wagon road from Mt. 
Trumbull down the Hurricane Cliffs to St. 
George, Utah. Ranch structures and corrals, 
fences, water tanks, and the ruins of sawmills 
are scattered across the monument and tell 
the stories of the remote family ranches and 
the lifestyles of early homesteaders. There 
are several old mining sites dating from the 
1870s, showing the history of mining during 
the late 19th and early 20th centuries. The 
remote and undeveloped nature of the 
monument protects these historical sites in 
nearly their original context. 

The monument also contains outstanding 
biological resources preserved by remoteness 
and limited travel corridors. The monument 
is the junction of two physiographic 
ecoregions: the Mojave Desert and the Colo- 
rado Plateau. Individually, these regions con- 


tain ecosystems extreme to each other, rang- 
ing from stark, arid desert to complex, dra- 
matic higher elevation plateaus, tributaries, 
and rims of the Grand Canyon. The western 
margin of the Shivwits Plateau marks the 
boundary between the Sonoran/Mojave/ 
Great Basin floristic provinces to the west 
and south, and the Colorado Plateau prov- 
ince to the northeast. This intersection of 
these biomes is a distinctive and remarkable 
feature. Riparian corridors link the plateau 
to the Colorado River corridor below, allow- 
ing wildlife movement and plant dispersal. 
The Shivwits Plateau is in an arid environ- 
ment with between 14 to 18 inches of pre- 
cipitation a year. Giant Mojave Yucca cacti 
proliferate in undisturbed conditions 
throughout the monument. Diverse wildlife 
inhabit the monument, including a trophy- 
quality mule deer herd, Kaibab squirrels, and 
wild turkey. There are numerous threatened 
or endangered species as well, including the 
Mexican spotted owl, the California condor, 
the desert tortoise, and the southwestern wil- 
low flycatcher. There are also candidate or 
sensitive species, including the spotted bat, 
the western mastiff bat, the Townsend's big 
eared bat, and the goshawk, as well as two 
federally recognized sensitive rare plant spe- 
cies: Penstemon distans and Rosa stellata. 
The ponderosa pine ecosystem in the Mt. 
Trumbull area is a biological resource of sci- 
entific interest, which has been studied to 
gain important insights regarding 
dendroclimatic reconstruction, fire history, 
forest structure change, and the long-term 
persistence and stability of presettlement 
pine groups. 

Section 2 of the Act of June 8, 1906 (34 
Stat. 225, 16 U.S.C. 431) authorizes the 
President, in his discretion, to declare by 
public proclamation historic landmarks, his- 
toric and prehistoric structures, and other 
objects of historic or scientific interest that 
are situated upon the lands owned or con- 
trolled by the Government of the United 
States to be national monuments, and to re- 
serve as a part thereof parcels of land, the 
limits of which in all cases shall be confined 
to the smallest area compatible with the 
proper care and management of the objects 


to be protected. 
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Whereas it appears that it would be in 
the public interest to reserve such lands as 
a national monument to be known as the 
Grand Canyon-Parashant National Monu- 
ment: 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by the authority vested in me by section 2 
of the Act of June 8, 1906 (34 Stat. 225, 16 
U.S.C. 431), do proclaim that there are here- 
by set apart and reserved as the Grand Can- 
yon-Parashant National Monument, for the 
purpose of protecting the objects identified 
above, all lands and interests in lands owned 
or controlled by the United States within the 
boundaries of the area described on the map 
entitled “Grand Canyon-Parashant National 
Monument” attached to and forming a part 
of this proclamation. The Federal land and 
interests in land reserved consist of approxi- 
mately 1,014,000 acres, which is the smallest 
area compatible with the proper care and 
management of the objects to be protected. 

For the purpose of protecting the objects 
identified above, all motorized and mecha- 
nized vehicle use off road will be prohibited, 
except for emergency or authorized adminis- 
trative purposes. 

Nothing in this proclamation shall be 
deemed to enlarge or diminish the jurisdic- 
tion of the State of Arizona with respect to 
fish and wildlife management. 

The establishment of this monument is 
subject to valid existing rights. 

All Federal lands and interests in lands 
within the boundaries of this monument are 
hereby appropriated and withdrawn from all 
forms of entry, location, selection, sale, or 
leasing or other disposition under the public 
land laws, including but not limited to with- 
drawal from location, entry, and patent under 
the mining laws, and from disposition under 
all laws relating to mineral and geothermal 
leasing other than by exchange that furthers 
the protective purposes of the monument. 
Sale of vegetative material is permitted only 
if part of an authorized science-based eco- 
logical restoration project. Lands and inter- 
ests in lands within the proposed monument 
not owned by the United States shall be re- 
served as a part of the monument upon ac- 
quisition of title thereto by the United States. 


This proclamation does not reserve water 
as a matter of Federal law nor relinquish any 
water rights held by the Federal Government 
existing on this date. The Federal land man- 
aging agencies shall work with appropriate 
State authorities to ensure that water re- 
sources needed for monument purposes are 
available. 

The Secretary of the Interior shall manage 
the monument through the Bureau of Land 
Management and the National Park Service, 
pursuant to applicable legal authorities, to 
implement the purposes of this proclamation. 
The National Park Service and the Bureau 
of Land Management shall manage the 
monument cooperatively and shall prepare 
an agreement to share, consistent with appli- 
cable laws, whatever resources are necessary 
to properly manage the monument; however, 
the National Park Service shall continue to 
have primary management authority over the 
portion of the monument within the Lake 
Mead National Recreation Area, and the Bu- 
reau of Land Management shall have pri- 
mary management authority over the re- 
maining portion of the monument. 

The Bureau of Land Management shall 
continue to issue and administer grazing 
leases within the portion of the monument 
within the Lake Mead National Recreation 
Area, consistent with the Lake Mead Na- 
tional Recreation Area authorizing legisla- 
tion. Laws, regulations, and policies followed 
by the Bureau of Land Management in 
issuing and administering grazing leases on 
all lands under its jurisdiction shall continue 
to apply to the remaining portion of the 
monument. 

Nothing in this proclamation shall be 
deemed to revoke any existing withdrawal, 
reservation, or appropriation; however, the 
national monument shall be the dominant 
reservation. 

Warning is hereby given to all unauthor- 
ized persons not to appropriate, injure, de- 
stroy, or remove any feature of this monu- 
ment and not to locate or settle upon any 
of the lands thereof. 

In Witness Whereof, | have hereunto set 
my hand this eleventh day of January, in the 
year of our Lord two thousand, and of the 
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Independence of the United States of Amer- 
ica the two hundredth and twenty-fourth. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
10:45 a.m., January 14, 2000) 


NOTE: This proclamation will be published in the 
Federal Register on January 18. 


Proclamation 7266—Boundary 
Enlargement of the Pinnacles 
National Monument 


January 11, 2000 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Pinnacles National Monument was estab- 
lished on January 16, 1908, for the purpose 
of protecting its natural rock formations, 
known as Pinnacles Rocks, and the series of 
talus caves underlying them. The monument 
sits within one of the most complex and fas- 
cinating geologic terrains in North America, 
an area where rock masses have been sliced 
apart, transported for up to hundreds of 
miles, and then reassembled into a fantastic 
geologic mixture. The monument holds only 
half of an ancient volcano; the other half is 
found 195 miles to the southeast in northern 
Los Angeles County. The volcano was split 
apart and transported north by an early 
strand of the San Andreas Fault, known as 
the Chalone Creek Fault, which lies within 
the monument. The pinnacles inside the 
monument are composed mainly of volcanic 
breccia, a mixture of angular blocks of vol- 
canic lava, pumice, and ash. The occurrence 
of the pinnacles within the monument is un- 
usual, as some of these volcanic rocks also 
contain marine fossils. 

Since 1908, the boundaries of the monu- 
ment have been enlarged on five occasions 
by presidential proclamations issued pursu- 
ant to the Antiquities Act (34 Stat. 225, 16 
U.S.C. 431). Proclamation 1660 of May 7, 
1923, added 562 acres to include additional 
natural formations with a series of caves un- 
derlying them. Proclamation 1704 of July 2, 
1924, added adjoining lands that included a 
spring of water and valuable camping sites. 


Proclamation 1948 of April 13, 1931, added 
1,926 acres that held additional features of 
scientific and educational interest and for ad- 
ministrative purposes. For these same pur- 
poses, the boundary was later expanded on 
July 11, 1933 (Proclamation 2050). Proclama- 
tion 2528 of December 5, 1941, added addi- 
tional lands adjoining Pinnacles National 
Monument in order to protect more objects 
of scientific interest in the monument area. 
The boundary of the monument was further 
expanded by statute on October 20, 1976 
(Public Law 94-567, 90 Stat. 2693). 

The boundary enlargement affected by 
this proclamation is central to the continued 
preservation of the Pinnacles National 
Monument’s unique resources. In addition to 
containing pieces of the same faults that cre- 
ated the tremendous geologic formations 
throughout the monument, the expansion 
lands hold part of the headwaters that drain 
into the basin of the monument. Over mil- 
lions of years, flash floods and stream cur- 
rents have helped to sculpt the land’s natural 
features. Additionally, these lands contain a 
biological system that must be protected if 
the wild character and ecosystem of the 
monument are to be preserved. The geologic 
formations provide a stellar habitat for im- 
portant and sometimes fragile biological re- 
sources. For example, raptor populations, in- 
cluding prairie falcons, golden eagles, red- 
shouldered hawks, Cooper’s hawks, harriers, 
white-tailed kites, long-eared owls, and red- 
tailed hawks, nest on the rocky formations 
and forage in the broad watershed. The lands 
within the expansion area contain steep, rug- 
ged slopes surrounding small canyons. Shal- 
low rocky soils, gravel creek beds, and steeply 
rising topography combine to create a dy- 
namic flood environment. The lands preserve 
a complex association of plant communities 
characteristic of the chaparral. Along the wa- 
tercourses, live-oaks, buckeyes, and sycamore 
grow. Blue oak woodlands and grasslands 
occur on the deepest soils. Creeks that flow 
in and out of the existing monument and the 
expansion lands provide highly valuable ri- 
parian habitat for wildlife. The western pond 
turtle, two-striped garter snake, silvery 
legless lizard, threatened California red- 
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legged frog, and California homed lizard in- 
habit these lands. By expanding the monu- 
ment, these unique biological resources can 
be afforded more complete protection to 
maintain and enhance the ecosystems of the 
monument. 

Section 2 of the Act of June 8, 1906 (34 
Stat. 225, 16 U.S.C. 431) authorizes the 
President, in his discretion, to declare by 
public proclamation historic landmarks, his- 
toric and prehistoric structures, and other 
objects of historic or scientific interest that 
are situated upon the lands owned or con- 
trolled by the Government of the United 
States to be national monuments, and to re- 
serve as a part thereof parcels of land, the 
limits of which in all cases shall be confined 
to the smallest area compatible with the 
proper care and management of the objects 
to be protected. 

Whereas it appears that it would be in 
the public interest to reserve such lands as 
an addition to the Pinnacles National Monu- 
ment: 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by the authority vested in me by section 2 
of the Act of June 8, 1906 (34 Stat. 225, 16 
U.S.C. 431), do proclaim that there are here- 
by set apart and reserved as an addition to 
the Pinnacles National Monument, for the 
purpose of care, management, and protec- 
tion of the objects of scientific interest situ- 
ated on lands within the said monument, all 
lands and interests in lands owned or con- 
trolled by the United States within the 
boundaries of the area described on the map 
entitled “Pinnacles National Monument 
Boundary Enlargement” attached to and 
forming a part of this proclamation. The Fed- 
eral land and interests in land reserved con- 
sist of approximately 7,900 acres, which is 
the smallest area compatible with the proper 
care and management of the objects to be 
protected. 

The enlargement of this monument is sub- 
ject to valid existing rights. 

All Federal lands and interests in lands 
within the boundaries of this monument are 
hereby appropriated and withdrawn from all 
forms of entry, location, selection, sale, leas- 
ing, or other disposition under the public 
land laws, including but not limited to with- 


drawal from location, entry, and patent under 
the mining laws, and from disposition under 
all laws relating to mineral and geothermal 
leasing, other than by exchange that furthers 
the protective purposes of the monument. 
“pel and interests in lands not owned by 
the United States shall be reserved as a part 
of the monument upon acquisition of title 
thereto by the United States. 

There is hereby reserved, as of the date 
of this proclamation and subject to valid ex- 
isting rights, a quantity of water sufficient to 
fulfill the purposes for which the monument 
is established. Nothing in this reservation 
shall be construed as a relinquishment or re- 
duction of any water use or rights reserved 
or appropriated by the United States on or 
before the date of this proclamation. 

The Secretary of the Interior shall manage 
the area being added to the monument 
through the National Park Service, under the 
same laws and regulations that apply to the 
rest of the monument, except that livestock 
grazing may be permitted in the area added 
by this proclamation. 

Wilderness Study Areas included in the 
monument will continue to be managed 
under section 603(c) of the Federal Land 
Policy and Management Act of 1976 (43 
U.S.C. 1701 et seq.). 

Nothing in this proclamation shall be 
deemed to revoke any existing withdrawal, 
reservation, or appropriation; however, the 
national monument shall be the dominant 
reservation. 

Warning is hereby given to all unauthor- 
ized persons not to appropriate, injure, de- 
stroy, or remove any feature of this monu- 
ment and not to locate or settle upon any 
of the lands thereof. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this eleventh day of January, in the 
year of our Lord two thousand, and of the 
Independence of the United States of Amer- 
ica the two hundred and twentieth. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
10:45 a.m., January 14, 2000] 


NOTE: This proclamation will be published in the 
Federal Register on January 18. 
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Statement on Initiatives To 
Empower Young People 


January 11, 2000 


I am pleased to announce today that my 
budget for Fiscal Year 2001 will include over 
$850 million for the Corporation for National 
Service. The investments in my budget will 
keep us on track to my goal of 100,000 
AmeriCorps members serving annually. They 
will also fund several innovative initiatives to 
empower young people. Through a new 
AmeriCorps Reserves program, modeled on 
the military reserves, we will be able to en- 
gage former AmeriCorps members in service 
during times of crisis. Through a new Com- 
munity Coaches program, we will place dedi- 
cated adults in 1,000 schools who can guide 
students in effective service and connect the 
school to the wider community. And through 
the Youth Empowerment grants I am pro- 
posing, we will be able to reward social entre- 
preneurship among young people who are 
finding their own solutions to problems like 
youth violence and civic alienation. 

Everyone who serves is a catalyst for 
change. Since the passage of the National 
and Community Service Trust Act, more 
than 150,000 young people have served in 
AmeriCorps. They represent our very best 
ideals—they have helped to immunize more 
than a million people; taught, tutored, or 
mentored 4.4 million children; helped build 
some 11,000 homes; and truly sparked a new 
spirit of public engagement across the land. 
The initiatives I am announcing today will 
help more Americans share in the power and 
promise of community service. I look forward 
to working with Congress to ensure their en- 
actment. 


Statement Announcing Assistance to 
Colombia’s Counterdrug Efforts 


January 11, 2000 


Today I am announcing an urgently need- 
ed, 2-year funding package to assist Colom- 
bia in vital counterdrug efforts aimed at 
— illegal drugs off our shores. It will 
also help Colombia promote peace and pros- 
perity and deepen its democracy. Buildin 
on our current efforts, over this year an 


next, our resulting support would total over 
$1.6 billion. 

President Pastrana’s inauguration in Au- 
gust 1998 brought to Colombia a new spirit 
of hope—for deeper democracy, for broader 
prosperity, for an end to that country’s long 
civil conflict. But increased drug production 
and trafficking, — with a serious eco- 
nomic recession and sustained violence, have 
put that —_ in peril. 

President Pastrana has responded with a 
bold agenda—Plan Colombia. It provides a 
solid, multifaceted strategy that the United 
States should support with substantie assist- 
ance. We have a compelling national interest 
in reducing the flow of cocaine and heroin 
to our shores and in promoting peace, de- 
mocracy, and economic growth in Colombia 
and the region. Given the magnitude of the 
drug trafficking problem and their current 
economic difficulties, neither the Govern- 
ment of Colombia nor its neighbors can carry 
the full burden alone. 

In fiscal year 2000, much of our support 
will be focused on a one-time infusion of 
funds to help boost Colombia’s interdiction 
and eradication capabilities, particularly in 
the south. 

The package will also include assistance for 
economic development, protection of human 
rights, and judicial reform. 

Our bilateral aid to Colombia will be sup- 
plemented by multilateral agencies. The 
World Bank and Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank are considering hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in loans for Colombia next 
year. The IMF has already pledged a $2.7 
billion extended fund facility to help 
jumpstart the economy. And we will also con- 
tinue to encourage our allies to assist Colom- 
bia. 

The obstacles to a better future for Colom- 
bia are substantial. We a it will require 
years before the full benefits of Plan Colom- 
bia are felt. But I believe that with our sup- 
port and that of other donors, Plan Colombia 
can soon accelerate Colombia’s nascent eco- 
nomic recovery. Over the longer haul, we can 
expect to see more effective drug eradication 
and increased interdiction of illicit drug ship- 
ments. 

Strengthening stability and democracy in 
Colombia, and Fighting the drug trade there, 
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is in our fundamental national interest. So, 
with President Pastrana and with our Con- 
gress, we must and we will intensify this vital 
work. 


Remarks at a Reception for 
Representative Sheila Jackson 
Lee in Houston, Texas 


January 11, 2000 


Thank you very much. Well, first of all, 
let me say I am delighted to be here and 
— to see such a large crowd. I keep 
reading in the Washington press that I am 
a lame duck, whatever that is. [Laughter] But 
I think what it means is that someday you 
show up, and no one else does. [Laughter] 
So it’s delightful to see you here. 

Let me say, I am also profoundly grateful 
to Jenard and Gail for opening their magnifi- 
cent home to us tonight. And I did try to 
come once before and was unable to do so. 
So, Gail, I'm glad your mother came twice. 
Thank you, Ida. And I’m glad you hugged 
me and kissed me. I feel much better now. 
Thank you. [Laughter] 

I want to thank Mayor Brown for being 
here. He has done a superb job for Houston. 
I’m very — of Lee Brown. You know, he 
was our drug czar in the national administra- 
tion before he got elected mayor. He proved 
that there was life after Washington. [Laugh- 
ter] And I hope it’s catching. [Laughter] I'm 
very proud of him. 

I want to thank Lloyd and B.A. Bentsen 
for being here, and I don’t want anybody to 
forget t » this great economic recovery 
started on Lloyd Bentsen’s watch and started 
before I ever took the oath of office, when 
Lloyd Bentsen announced we were going to 
cut the deficit by $500 billion. The stock mar- 
ket boomed. Interest rates went down—{in- 
audible}. 

One of us needs to show respect for the 
other. You know, the other night they had 
this big dinner honoring Lloyd, and I called 
in, and I lathered all over him and said all 
these incredible things. And then I got off 
the phone and he said, “Now, who was that 
guy again?” [Laughter] 

I want to thank my friend Billie Carr, who 
taught me a lot of what I know about politics. 


I love you and will always love you all my 
life. Thank you for being here. And thank 
you, Kathy, for singing. And I'd also—I’ve 
got something special I want to say about 
Sheila Jackson Lee, but I will introduce it 
by saying I’m glad Goldie Hawn came all the 
way from California to be with us tonight. 

And here’s what the relevance of this 
evening is to me. I was nominated for Presi- 
dent, effectively, on June 2, 1992, because 
I won the California, Ohio, and New Jersey 
primaries, and numerically had enough votes 
to win the nomination on the first ballot. 
Now some of you may remember there was 
a guy from Texas named Perot who was also 
running, who was the rage of the moment. 
And the next day—this was supposed to be 
a happy night in my life, but that night on 
television and the next day, all the news sto- 
ries were: Clinton wins the nomination, but 
he’s dead meat; he can’t be elected Presi- 
dent, he’s running third, everybody really 
wants to vote for Perot. 

So it was not the happiest election evening 
headquarters we had in Los Angeles at the 
Biltmore Hotel—the old Biltmore down- 
town. And everybody I knew was around 
there feeling sorry for themselves. I thought 
it was pretty good. After all, I had gotten 
nominated, and I figured we had a few 
months to fix it. 

And Goldie Hawn and Chevy Chase 
showed up to tell me that they didn’t think 
we were going to finish third. I have never 
forgotten it. I never will. I thank you for 
being here tonight. Thank you. 

Now what’s that got to do with Sheila 
Jackson Lee? A lot, because Sheila Jackson 
Lee also sticks. You know, I hate to tell you 
this. Sometimes we make jokes about you be- 
hind your back. [Laughter] Why? Because 
you have one pace—fast; and one pressure 
level—hard. [Laughter] 

But let me tell you, this Representative 
from Congress—and I know a little some- 
thing about the burdens that are imposed on 
Members of Congress, so let me say I’m de- 
lighted that Elwin and Jason are here tonight. 
And I want to thank them for the contribu- 
tion they have made to the welfare of the 
people of this congressional district and the 
people of this country, because it is very dif- 
ficult to have a family and serve in Congress. 
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Much harder than most people know. It is 
very hard, and I thank you, sir. Thank you, 
Jason. Thank you. 

But a lot of people think I came down here 
because they also went to Yale Law School. 
That had nothing to do with it. [Laughter] 
Your Member of Congress is immensely 
well-educated. She is very attractive, and she 
is very articulate. But the best thing about 
her is, she fights, she works, and she doesn’t 
give up. 

There are a lot of smart people in the 
world; there are a lot of attractive people in 
the world. The people who make a difference 
are the sa who take whatever the oppor- 
tunities and the burdens life gives them, and 
they fight for their dreams and for the wel- 
fare of other people. And that’s the kind of 
Member of Congress Sheila Jackson Lee is. 

Now all of you know that, but no longer 
than she has been in Congress that she really 
has established a truly astonishing record 
across a very wide range of issues. I can’t 
think of any Member from any district that’s 
been there the length of time she has that’s 
done so much in so many different areas. 
And I appreciate that—in housing, in mental 
health services—especially in mental health 
services for children, something that I think 
is profoundly important. She’s the leader of 
the congressional children’s caucus and a 
great leader doing the things that we think 
need to be done to reduce violence against 
children; to have sensible measures to keep 
guns out of the hands of criminals; to have 
after-school programs for children; to have 
mental health services in our schools for the 
children who need them. And in all of these 
areas she has actually had an impact. It’s not 
just—because she doesn’t just give a speech 
and then go away. She understands that 
words just rift into air and disappear unless 
they’re backed up by deeds, and not just one 
day's worth but consistent, systematic, deter- 
mined effort. Fast and hard. [Laughter] 

I loved it—on the way over here tonight, 
my Chief of Staff and I, John Podesta, were 
sitting in the car saying, “I wonder what old 
Sheila is going to ask us for tonight.” [Laugh- 
ter) Then we pull up in the driveway, and 
there’s Mayor Brown and Sheila. And I said, 
“My God, they want me to move the Capitol 
to Houston.” [Laughter] If she decided that 


was the right thing to do, I wouldn’t bet ev- 
erything I own against it getting done. 
[Laughter] 

I say this with respect. You see, I think— 
and I know I can say this for Lloyd Bentsen, 
who is one of the finest public servants I’ve 
even known—public service is an honor. And 
most people who do it are honorable people. 
But the special people who do it are not only 
honorable and passionate, they stick, and 
they work, and they get things done. 

The reason I asked him to be my first Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is I thought he was 
the best Senate Finance Chairman I could 
ever imagine. And I knew if I named him 
to be Secretary of State—Treasury—people 
would be serious. They'd say, “this guy really 
is putting the economy first. This President 
really is gong to turn the economy around.” 

Serious people are people that are not only 
smart and articulate, they get things done. 
That’s what Sheila Jackson Lee does. I could 
give you a lot of other examples. She’s been 
so active in Africa and the fight against AIDS 
in Africa, in the Africa trade bill, and trying 
to pass the Caribbean Basin Initiative trade 
bill and just on and on and on. She is the 
ranking member of the subcommittee of the 
Judicial Committee on Immigration, a big 
deal for Texas and to the United States. 

Yes, we should enforce our immigration 
laws. And people who wait their turn should 
not be discriminated against by people who 
don’t. But we should never forget, looking 
around this room, that we are a nation of 
immigrants. Except for the Native Ameri- 
cans, we all came here from somewhere else. 
And even they did, but it was across a 
landmass that no longer exists many mil- 
lennia ago. And we should never forget this. 
All of us, one way or the other, got here by 
the grace of God from somewhere else. 

And so, what—we’ve tried to make it clear 
that America is stronger because we're a na- 
tion of immigrants, that our freedom to prac- 
tice our faith is stronger because we welcome 
people of all faiths to our country, and offer 
them the protections of our Constitution for 
their religious and cultural practices and 
their right to free speech. And she carries 
the banner of protecting those values in the 
United States Congress. 
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Like I said, she jus? got there. Another 
thing I said to my Chief of Staff, I said, “you 
know, if Sheila had been in Congress for 20 
years, It would take me 3 hours to introduce 
her.” [Laughter] She will have done so much 
by then, we'll just have to forego the intro- 
duction. [Laughter] This is very important. 
We need people like this. 

You know, I read—as a lot of you know, 
I read a lot of American history, and I spent 
a lot of time—when I was asked by one of 
the major magazines to write an essay on the 
person I thought should be considered the 
person of the century. And Time magazine 
selected Mr. Einstein, which I think is a good 
selection. They could have selected Gandhi; 
that would have been a good selection. They 
could have selected Franklin Roosevelt or 
Winston Churchill. I argued for Roosevelt. 
I spent a lot of time. I went back, and I re- 
read a lot of the things I’d read about Roo- 
sevelt. 

I'll tell you an interesting story. Shortly 
after Roosevelt contracted polio—keep in 
mind, he was almost 40 years old when he 
got it. He had run for Vice President of the 
United States at the tender age of 38. He 
was a dashing, handsome, thin man; he cut 
a great figure on the campaign trail in 1920. 
And he seemed to have the world at his fin- 
ger - And there he was, just a couple of 
years later, hobbled by polio. 

And he nourished the dream for many 
years that he would, in fact, walk again. And 
he also knew that, whatever happened, he 
had to keep fighting. So at length, he decided 
he would take an office in New York, in a 
highrise, and he would actually try to go to 
work there. But because he wanted to ti 
open the possibility of walking again, he 
would not be seen in his wheelchair. 

So he had these big braces, and at the time 
they were heavy and awkward and impossible 
to navigate. And he walked into this New 
York highrise the first day, and he got up, 
and he fell flat on his face. And there was 
no one there to pick him up. And everyone 
was staring at him. Now keep in mind, just 
a year or so he had run for Vice President. 
And even though the Democrats had lost, 
no one thought it was his fault. And he was 
alone, lying on his face in New York. And 
he pushed Fimeelf up off the floor and threw 


his head back and laughed and smiled and 
drug himself across the floor to the wall, 
straightened his braces out, and pulled him- 
self up. 

What is the lesson in that. Life is 50 per- 
cent what happens to you, and 50 percent 
in how you respond to what happens to you. 
You can lose a lot of options in life, but as 
long as you're breathing and thinking, you’ve 
still got some left—a large number. The 
thing is to make the most of the moment, 
with heart. 

I think that your Member of Congress has 
done that. I admire her, and I’m honored 
to be here for her tonight. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 6:50 p.m. at a pri- 
vate residence. In his remarks, he referred to re- 
ception hosts Jenard and Gail Gross; Mrs. Gross’ 
mother, Ida Fink; Mayor Lee P. Brown of Hous- 
ton; former Secretary of the Treasury Lloyd 
Bentsen and his wife, B.A.; Billie Carr, chair, 
Texas Democratic Committee; gospel singer 
Kathy Taylor-Brown; actress Goldie Hawn; Re- 
form Party founder H. Ross Perot; actor Chevy 
Chase; and Representative Jackson Lee’s hus- 
band, Elwin C. Lee, and son, Jason C.B. Lee. 


Remarks to the Texas Legislative 
Victory Fund in Houston 
January 11, 2000 


You know, when Debbie got into that, how 
we were probably related to each other— 
(laughter|—I did not know where she was 
going with it. I thought she was going to do 
some hillbilly shtick about how our eyes were 
too close set—{laughter|—or I could offer 
to play you that banjo song from “Deliver- 
ance.” I didn’t know what was going on there 
for a while. [Laughter] And after I became 
President, I found that I had all these rel- 
atives I didn’t know existed. [Laughter] They 
just kept cropping up all over. And most of 
them had more limited resources than I did. 

I'll tell you one real quick story. I did get 
one letter from a woman way up in her 
eighties in northeast Louisiana who showed 
me how John Grisham and I were like tenth 
cousins. And I wrote him a letter and said, 
“Praise God, you're the first one that has any 
money”—{laughter|—“come to the White 
House tomorrow.” [Laughter] And it was 
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really funny. It turned out it was true. She 
wrote him identical letters. We checked our 
lineage, and we turned out to be kin. And 
one of us is still claiming it. [Laughter] 

I want to thank John Eddie and Sheridan 
for having us here in their home, their mod- 
est little home. [Laughter] It makes the 
White House look like public housing. 
[Laughter] | also want to thank them, if you'll 
indulge me, for having Hillary here just a 
few weeks ago. She had a wonderful time 
and was jealous that I was going back today. 

I want to thank Debbie and Frank for 
being such wonderful friends to us. And for 
all pte being here tonight. You know, my 
interest in this legislative endeavor obviously 
relates, in part, to reapportionment. I have 
worked as hard as I could—and we've had 


some terrific fights in Washington—to pre- 
serve the integrity of the census. I just want 
everybody counted who’s entitled to be 
counted, and in the most effective and com- 
plete and honest way. 

I also very much hope that members of 
my party will win the House of Representa- 


tives, and they have actually an outside 
chance to at least split the United States Sen- 
ate this year, if we can pick up two or three 
more candidates we maybe could do better. 

But then the census comes along, and it 
will be done in 2000, and the whole thing 
could be undone again. And so I think it’s 
very important that—you know, when 
Debbie was saying what she was saying, I 
wanted to just stand up and say, there is a 
real meaning here. You could work your 
hearts out and have a great 2000, and then 
have it undone in 2002, and you wouldn't 
like that. So I do want to thank you for being 
here, and I want to urge you to redouble 
your efforts. 

The only other thing I'd like to say is this. 
One other thing Debbie said made me think 
of a point I wanted to make. She said that 
I believe that you could have a country in 
which we protect the individual rights of our 
citizens, including their access to the courts, 
and still grow the economy. I do believe that. 
And when I was pondering whether I should 
run for President—it seems like a hundred 
years ago now, way back in 1991—one of the 
ee that just drove me crazy about the way 
Washington worked at the time—and I obvi- 


ously felt that the other party was more re- 
sponsible, but I didn’t think our crowd was 
blameless either, because when you get into 
a—you know how it is, you get into any kind 
of relationship and you're just frozen, and 
then if you’re not careful you just keep mak- 
ing the same mistakes over and over again. 
And we all have to work on that, in our fami- 
lies and our businesses and everything we 
do. 

But the thing that really bothered me was 
that in order to sort of break through on the 
news or in the media or whatever, that it 
seemed to me that the people in Washington, 
beginning at the White House, kept posing 
false choices to the American people. You'd 
have to—are you going to be for business, 
or are you going to be for labor? Are you 
going to be for a strong economy, or are you 
going to be for all those trial lawyers having 
the right to bring suit? Are you going to be 
for a strong economy, or are you going to 
be for those chokingly burdensome environ- 
mental regulations? Are you going to be for 
American jobs or all that trade business? 

And I could give you 30 examples. It made 
a nice debate. And once you decided which 
side you were on of the either/or questions, 
it relieved you of all responsibility to think, 
which gives you a lot of free time to do other 
things. But it’s ultimately a very unsatisfying 
way to live. And it’s one of the big reasons 
our country got in the ditch we were in, in 
1992, because you just had to get on one 
side or the other and they were bogus 
choices, by and large. 

There are real choices to be made, and 
they're hard enough in life. But you com- 
pletely paralyze yourself if you spend all your 
time organizing your mind and your activities 
around false choices. And one of the things 
that we have tried to do in the last 7 years 
is to at last put real choices before the Amer- 
ican people and to try to make the right ones. 
And I think the results have been pretty 
good. 

Some of you commented that you saw the 
television coverage today of how I was fortu- 
nate enough to start this day. I woke up on 
the edge of the Grand Canyon and watched 
the Sun rise, not only over, e in, the Grand 
Canyon. It was an amazing experience. And 
I used authority established under President 
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Theodore Roosevelt to set up national monu- 
ments, to set aside another million acres of 
land around the Grand Canyon to protect 
it—a very important part of the watershed 
there for the Colorado River and a number 
of other places. 

And I was looking at some of the things 
that Theodore Roosevelt said. I admired him 
very much, and he actually served as Presi- 
dent at a time very much like the time in 
which I have served, when we not only 
changed centuries, but we changed the para- 
digm of the economy, from a rural economy 
to an industrial economy, just as in my time 
we've moved from an industrial economy to 
a global information-based economy, with all 
the attendant upheaval and changes. 

But he said that if you were part of a grow- 
ing young country, you had a special respon- 
sibility to take the long look ahead; that suc- 
cessful enterprises always took the long look 
ahead. And that’s the last thing I'll leave you 
with. 

In my lifetime, anyway, our country has 
never had this much economic prosperity, so- 
cial progress—you know what the economic 
wae are, but let me also tell you we 
had—the welfare rolls have been cut in half; 
they're the lowest they've been in 32 years; 
the unemployment rate among African- 
Americans and Hispanics is the lowest ever 
measured; the poverty rate among Hispanics 
is the lowest in 25 years, among African- 
Americans the lowest ever measured; among 
women, the unemployment rate is the lowest 
in 40 years; and keep in mind, 40 years ago 
there was a far smaller percentage of women 
seeking jobs in the work force. So the society 
is beginning to grow together. We have the 
lowest crime rate in over 25 years now. 

So we've never had in my lifetime this kind 
of economic progress, social progress, na- 
tional self-confidence, with the absence of a 
crisis at home or a threat from abroad. You 
just think about it, in your lifetime. 

I’ve often—I'm glad to see, since I’m in 
Texas I want to say this, I’ve been tellin 
this to folks at the White House—I’m glad 
to see a lot of people reassessing and revising 
— their estimation of the performance 
of Lyndon Johnson as President, because of 
the work he did in civil rights and education 
and health care and against poverty. 


But basically, his Presidency was weak- 
ened in its potential impact because he not 
only had to deal with—he had enormously 
successful economy in the beginning—but he 
had to deal with the civil rights issue at home 
and the Vietnam war abroad. And the com- 
peting demands eventually undermined the 
economy, instead of opening the economy 
more so he could move ahead on the social 
“eeupeape So we never had this happen be- 
ore, in my lifetime. 

That’s the last thing I'd like to tell you. 
Whatever you do in politics this year, this 
issue, the cttieemnl enats and everything 
in between, you just remember that. And I 
say that as a citizen, I'll be a citizen after 
this next election, for the first time in a long 
time. And what I want, what I tried to do 
is to turn this country around and to bring 
it together so that we would be in a position 
to paint the picture of the 21st century we 
want to. And I think we have turned it 
around and brought it together. 

But very often, when things are going well, 
people get distracted or do what seems easi- 
est and most at hand. And what we really 
ought to be doing is dealing with the aging 
of our society, make sure we've got Social 
Security and Medicare fixed before we dou- 
ble the number of people over 65. We've got 
all these kids out there who come from all 
different racial, ethnic, religious groups; they 
all need a world-class education if our retire- 
ment is going to be secure. 

We've got all these people and places that 
haven’t participated in this recovery. They 
need to be empowered to be part of the free 
enterprise system. If we don’t do that now— 
if we can’t prove now that we can do some- 
thing about poverty in terms of community 
and individual empowerment, we will never 
get around to doing it, because we will never 
have these conditions any better. 

We need to work with our friends around 
the world to build a truly interdependent 
world where we can lead but not dominate, 
where we can share responsibilities and be 
good neighbors and ask others to be good 
neighbors in return. We need to prove that 
just as we tried to get the Irish and the peo- 
ple in the Middle East and the people in 
the Balkans and the people in Africa to lay 
aside their racial and tribal and ethnic and 
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religious hatreds, that we can do that here 
at home. We need to think about the big 
things. And we don’t need to get into false 
choices. 

One of the reasons I went to the Grand 
Canyon today was to say that it is no longer 
necessary for a country to grow rich and to 
burn up the environment. You can now im- 
prove the environment and get even richer. 
That’s a fundamental difference in the last 
20 years. It was not true in the industrial age; 
it is no longer true. The Detroit auto show, 
right now, they've got cars getting 70 miles 
a gallon, demonstration cars. They'll be on 
the market in no time. And it’s just the begin- 
ning. 


So I think we’re going into the most inter- 
esting, exciting time in human history. I'm 
proud that my country is in good shape. And 
I'm not running for anything. [Laughter] I 
came here today because you were good to 
me, both those of you who are having me 
here, John Eddie and Debbie and the others 
who brought me here, but also because this 
country has been good to me. And we’re in 
good shape now. And I don’t want to see 
us squander this opportunity. I don’t know 
when we'll ever get it again. I just know it 
has never been here before in my lifetime. 

So you think about that every day, between 
now and election day. Ask your friends and 
your neighbors, without regard to their party, 
not to make any bogus choices, not to divide 
people in artificial ways, and take the long 
look ahead. If we do that, I’m pretty con- 
fident how it will all come out. 


Thank you very much. 


Norte: The President spoke at 7:58 p.m. at a pri- 
vate residence. In his remarks, he referred to John 
Eddie and Sheridan Williams, dinner hosts; 
Debbie D. Branson, president, Texas Trial Law- 
yers Association, who introduced the President, 
and her husband, Frank; and author John 
Grisham. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders 
Transmitting the a on the Loan 
Guarantees to Israel Program 
January 11, 2000 


Dear __ 

Pursuant to section 226(k) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended (FAA), 
and pursuant to section 1205 of the Inter- 
national Security and Development Co- 
operation Act of 1985 (ISDCA), ame is 
a copy of the 1999 Report to the Congress 
on the Loan Guarantees to -— Program. 
As the report under section 226(k) of the 
FAA is required annually until December 31, 
1999, this will be the final report submitted 
under section 226(k) of the FAA. 

Sincerely, 

William J. Clinton 


Nore: Identical letters were sent to J. Dennis 
Hastert, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Jesse Helms, chairman, and Joseph R. Biden, Jr., 
ranking member, Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations; Ted Stevens, chairman, and Robert C. 
Byrd, ranking member, Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations; Benjamin A. Gilman, chairman, and 
Sam Gejdensen, ranking member, House Com- 
mittee on International Relations; and C.W. Bill 
Young, chairman, and David R. Obey, ranking 
member, House Committee on Appropriations. 
This letter was released by the Office of the Press 
Secretary on January 12. 


Remarks to the Democratic 
Leadership Council 
January 12, 2000 


Thank you. Well, first of all, 1 think we 
ought to acknowledge that public speakin 
is not something Jessica does every day, an 
I think she did a terrific job. I thank her for 
coming here. 

I want to thank Tommy and Sarah and 
Maggie and Aliza and Grandmother for com- 
ing also, so that you would have a human, 
real example of the subject I want to address 
today, and one of the biggest reasons I ran 
for President. 
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I thank my old friend Senator Joe 
Lieberman for his leadership of the Demo- 
cratic Leadership Council. President and 
Mrs. Trachtenberg, thank you for welcoming 
me back to George Washington. 

I want to acknowledge two other people 
in the audience today, without whom many 
of us would never have been able to do what 
has been done, and particularly, I am in- 
debted to them: first, Will Marshall, who 
runs the Progressive Policy Institute of the 
DLC, who has been at this for well over a 
decade and come up with so many of the 
ideas that have been hallmarks of our admin- 
istration. And I want to thank my long-time 
friend Eli Segal, who actually gave birth, in 
fact, to two of our most important ideas, 
AmeriCorps, our national service program. 
He set AmeriCorps up, and then he set up 
the Welfare to Work Partnership, which has 
resulted in hundreds of thousands of people 
being hired by private business from the wel- 
fare rolls. So thank you both for coming here 
and for what you have done for our country. 

I always get nervous when people start 
talking about legacies, the way Senator 
Lieberman did. You know, alliteration having 
the appeal it does, it’s just one small step 
from legacy to lame duck. I keep hearing 
that. [Laughter] And I've finally figured out 
what a lame duck is. That’s when you show 
up for a speech and no one comes. [Laugh- 
ter] So thank you for making me feel that 
we're still building on that legacy today. 

I want to put the issue I came here to 
discuss today, which directly affects the Cupp 
family and so many tens of thousands like 
them all across America, in the larger context 
of what we have been about since 1993, in 
January. 

Eight years ago, when I ran for President, 
I came here to Washington and asked for 
change in our party, change in our national 
leadership, and change in our country, not 
change for its own sake but because in 1992 
our Nation was in the grip of economic dis- 
tress, social decline, political gridlock, and 
discredited Government. The old answers 
plainly were obsolete, and new conditions 
clearly demanded a new approach. 

By 1992, we in the DLC had been working 
for some years on a new approach, rooted 
in the basic American values of opportunity, 


responsibility, and community; dedicated to 
promoting both work and family here in the 
United States and to promoting America’s 
leadership around the world for peace and 
freedom, security and democracy. We be- 
lieved that Government was neither the pri- 
mary problem, as the new Republicans had 
been telling us for a decade by then, or the 
primary solution, as many New Deal Demo- 
crats still earnestly believed. Instead, we 
asked for a new direction for our National 
Government, with a focus on creating the 
conditions and providing people the tools to 
make the most of their own lives and a com- 
mitment to a partnership with the private 
sector and with State and local government, 
so that the Federal Government would be 
a catalyst, promoting and experimenting vig- 
orously with new ideas. It would be a smaller 
and less bureaucratic but a more active 
Government. 

Those of us who were in the vanguard of 
this movement called ourselves New Demo- 
crats, and we said our agenda was a third 
way, a way to create a vital center that would 
bring people together and move our country 
forward. But we were also quick to acknowl- 
edge that labels don’t define a politician or 
a political movement, ideas do. 

Our new ideas were first built on the 
premise that we had to discard the false 
choices that then defined politics here in our 
Nation’s Capital. 

We believed, for example, that we could 
both eliminate the deficit and increase our 
investment in education, in science and tech- 
nology, in the truly significant national prior- 
ities. We believed we could be pro-business 
and pro-labor. We believed we could be pro- 
growth and pro-environment. We believed 
we could reform welfare to require those 
who are able to work and still do more for 
poor children and poor families. We believed 
we could improve education both by raising 
standards and accountability and investing 
more where it was urgently needed. We be- 
lieved we could help Americans succeed both 
at work and at home, rather than forcing 
them to make a choice, as so many, regret- 
tably, still have to do every single day. We 
believed we could lower the crime rate both 
with more effective punishment and with 
more effective prevention. We believed we 
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could lead the world with greater military 
strength and more diplomatic aid and coop- 
erative efforts with other nations 

We had a whole lot of new policy ideas 
that we implemented. I'll just mention a few: 
the empowerment zone program and the re- 
inventing Government program that the Vice 
President’s led so brilliantly; community de- 
velopment financial institutions; 
AmeriCorps, which has given over 
150,000 young Americans the chance to 
serve in their community and to earn some 
money for a college education; the HOPE 
scholarships, which along with our other col- 
lege incentives have effectively opened the 
doors of college to all Americans; the V-chip; 
trade, with environmental and labor consid- 
erations taken into account; after-school pro- 
grams; 100,000 police; the Brady bill; the 
family and medical leave law; the assault 
weapons ban; housing vouchers for people 
on welfare to move closer to where the jobs 
are; environmental right-to-know laws; and 
many, many other ideas, all within this basic 
framework of opportunity, responsibility, and 
community, all with a view toward a Govern- 
ment that was less bureaucratic but more 
active. 


now 


Today, we're in a position to make an as- 
sessment—very different from 1992. In 1992 
Al Gore and I went around the country and 
made an argument to the American people, 
and they took a chance on us. And our friends 
in the Republican Party said, even after I got 
elected President, that none of it would work. 
They said our economic plan would explode 
the deficit and bring on another recession. 
They said our crime bill, with 100,000 police 
and the assault weapons ban and the Brady 
bill, would do nothing to lower the crime rate 
or the murder rate. 
on and on, 
issue. 

Well, back in 1992, it was, after all, just 
an argument, and the American people took 
a chance. Now I think we can safely say the 
argument is over, for one simple reason: It 
has been put to rest by the record. We have 
been fortunate enough to implement vir- 
tually all the ideas that were advocated in 
the 1992 campaign, and most of those ad- 
vanced in the "96 campaign. And we now 
have 7 years of measurable results. Some of 


And I could go on and 


through issue after issue after 


them mentioned by Senator 
Lieberman, but I think it’s worth going over 
again, to set the stage for the point I want 
to make, which is the more important one. 

We have the fastest economic growth in 

more than 30 years, the lowest unemploy- 
ment rate and the smallest welfare rolls in 
30 years, over 20 million new jobs, the lowest 
poverty rate in 20 years, the lowest murder 
rate in 30 years, the first back-to-back sur- 
pluses in our budget in 42 years, the highest 
homeownership in history. And in just a few 
weeks, now, we'll have the longest economic 
expansion in the history of the country, in- 
cluding those when we were fully mobilized 
for wartime. 

In addition to that, there has been a defi- 
nite improvement in the social complexion 
of America. We have the lowest child poverty 
rate in more than 20 years, the lowest female 
unemployme nt rate in 40 years, the lowest 
African-American unemployme nt and pov- 
erty rates ever recorded, the lowest Hispanic 
unemployment rate ever, the lowest Hispanic 
poverty rate in 25 years, the lowest poverty 
rate among single-parent households in 46 
years. 

Along the way, we have immunized 90 per- 
cent of our children against serious childhood 
diseases for the first time in the history of 
America. We have 2 million more kids out 
of poverty and 2 million more children with 
health insurance. Twenty million people have 
taken advantage of the family and medical 
leave law. Over 450,000 people have been 
denied the right to buy a handgun because 
they were felons, fugitives, or stalkers, under 
the Brady bill. We have cleaner air, cleaner 
water. We have cleaned up 3 times as many 
toxic waste dumps as in the previous 12 years. 

And yesterday I had the privilege to go 
to the Grand Canyon to set aside another 
million acres of land. Now in the lower 48 
States, we have protected more land than any 
administration in American history, except 
those of Franklin and Theodore Roosevelt. 

Our country has helped to further the 
cause of peace from Northern Ireland to the 
Middle East to Bosnia and Kosovo to Haiti; 
established new partnerships with Latin 
America, Asia, and Africa for economic co- 
operation; restrained the nuclear missile pro- 
grams of North Korea; fought against Iraq’s 


were 
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weapons of mass destruction program; 
worked to reduce the threat of terrorism, 
chemical, and biological weapons; cut thou- 
sands of nuclear weapons in the arsenals of 
Russia and the United States; expanded 
NATO; increased our debt relief and eco- 
nomic assistance to the poorest countries of 
the world. We have helped to minimize eco- 
nomic problems in Asia and Mexico and con- 
cluded over 270 trade agreements, all with 
a view toward implementing the basic ideas 
that were articulated in 1992 and developed 
in the years before through the Democratic 
Leadership Council. 

Now what does that mean in practical 
terms to all of you and especially to the young 
people in this audience? It means for the first 
time in my lifetime, we begin a new century 
with greater prosperity, greater social 
progress, greater national self-confidence, 
with the absence of an internal crisis or an 
external threat that could derail our further 
forward movement. This has never happened 
in my lifetime. 

The first time I came to George 
Washington University was in September of 
1964, to a Judy C ollins concert in Lisner Au- 
ditorium. [Laughter] I remember it well. 
Some of you were not alive then, maybe 
more than half of you. That’s the last time 
we had this sort of economic growth and this 
kind of range of interest in our country to- 
ward helping people who had been left out 
and left behind or were in distress. But we 
were unable to resolve the civil rights chal- 
lenge at home without major crises, including 
riots in our cities, and our efforts to deal with 
that came a cropper with the costs in the 
burden of carrying on the war in Vietnam. 

In my lifetime, we have never had a 
chance like this—never. And I would argue 
to you that the most im portant que stion 
today is not what we’ve done for the last 7 
years in turning the ship of state around and 
moving America forward, but what are we 
going to do now that we have the chance 
of a lifetime to build the future of our dreams 
for our children? That’s the most important 
thing. I am gratified by all the results that 
I just recounted to you, but after all, that’s 
what you hired me to do. And that’s what 
our administration signed on to do. 


The question is, what are we going to do 
now? What will you do, as citizens, when I 
am no longer here, and I’m just a citizen like 
you? As a country, what will be our driving 
vision? 

The thing I worry about most is that when 
people have been through tough times and 
they've achieved a lot, the first thing that you 
want to do is sort of relax. And most every- 
body here who’s lived any number of years 
can remember at least once in his or her life 
when you made a mistake by getting dis- 
tracted or short-sighted because things 
seemed to be going so well you didn’t think 
you had to think about anything else. That 
can happen to a country just as it can happen 
to a person, a family, or a business. So the 
great challenge for us today is to make up 
our minds, what are we going to do with this 
magic moment of promise? 

What I want us to do is to put our partisan 
divisions aside to complete the unfinished 
business of the last century, including things 
like the Patients’ Bill of Rights, sensible legis- 
lation to keep guns out of the hands of crimi- 
nals and children, the hate crimes legislation, 
all the things that were still on the agenda 
when Congress went home, but to deal with 
these big, long-term challenges. 

What are they? The aging of America— 
the number of people over 65 will double 
in the next 30 years. I hope to be one of 
them. [Laughter] The children of America, 
the largest and most diverse group ever— 
in a globalized information society education 
is more important than ever, and we must 
give all of them a world-class education. 

We can make America—yes, we've got the 
lowest crime rate in over 25 years, the lowest 
murder rate in 30 years—no one believes it’s 
the safest—safe as it ought to be here. We 
ought to dedicate ourselves to making Amer- 
ica the safest big country in the world. 

We've proved that we can improve the en- 
vironment and grow the economy, but we 
still aren't taking the challenge of global 
warming seriously. And we still not have said 
explicitly: The world has changed; it is no 
longer necessary to grow rich by despoiling 
the environment. In fact, you can generate 
more wealth over a longer period of time by 
improving the environment. America ought 
to prove that, instead of continuing to be a 
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problem and having our heads in the sand 
on the issue of climate change. 

We ought to dedicate ourselves not just 
to running surpluses but to getting America 
out of debt for the first time since 1835, so 
that all the young people here will have lower 
interest rates and a healthier economy 
throughout their adult lifetime. We ought to 
dedicate ourselves to bringing opportunity to 
the people and places who have been left 
behind. We ought to dedicate ourselves to 
building a world in which there is a more 
human face on the global economy and in 
which we work with our friends and neigh- 
bors to deal with the new threats of ter- 
rorism, ethnic, racial, and religious warfare, 
and chemical and biological weapons. 

And we ought to recognize that in a world 
in which we know the most important job 
is still—is still—the job that Jessica and her 
husband have taken on of raising these three 
children. We cannot allow—we cannot 
allow—our country to be a place where you 
have to make a decision about to whether 
succeed at home or to succeed at work. Be- 
cause if we ever get to the point where a 
significant number of our people have to 
make that decision, we are in serious trouble. 
And too many have to make it every day, 
anyway, because they can’t afford child care, 
or because of the burdens of the basic cost 
of raising their children in dignity and good 
health imposed on their limited ability to 
earn money, even in this prosperous econ- 
omy. And that’s the thing I want to focus 
on today, because I think when the American 
family is doing well, the family of America 
does well. 

In the State of the Union Address, I will 
put forth my last, but still a new agenda, root- 
ed in responsibility, designed to create a 
wider, stronger, more inclusive American 
community, and to create new opportunity. 
Today I want to talk about one important 
element of the new opportunity agenda. 

We know that we are now in a position 
to do more to create opportunity or, as Sen- 
ator Lieberman and Al From say, to expand 
the winner’s circle, to include men, women, 
and children still at the margins of society 
who are willing to work and ought to be re- 
warded for it. 


The ideas that I will advance in the State 
of the Union will be built on what we have 
been talking about since 1992, advancing our 
understanding of what opportunity means in 
the information age. For example, once text- 
books were central to a child’s understanding 
in education; today, computers are. Once a 
ninth-grade education was all anyone needed 
for a job, then a high school education; today, 
the only people who have good chances of 
getting jobs which will grow over time in in- 
come, over a longer period of time, are those 
who have at least 2 years of some sort of 
post-high school education and training. 

One new opportunity agenda tries to take 
account of these new demands but also the 
new pressures on working families, including 
the need for quality, affordable child care 
and the importance of being able to access 
health care. 

The main idea here is still the old idea 
of the American dream, that if you work hard 
and play by the rules, you ought to have a 
decent life and a chance for your children 
to have a better one. That’s been the basic 
goal of so much of what we've done, from 
the earned-income tax credit to the em- 
powerment zone program the Vice President 
ran, to the microcredit program the First 
Lady’s done so much to advance, to increas- 
ing the minimum wage, to greater access to 
health care and child care, to the partner- 
ships that we have made with so many Amer- 
ican businesses to help people move from 
welfare to work. 

Now, I will have more to say about all 
these other ideas later. But I just want to 
talk a little bit today, in closing, about what 
we should do with the earned-income tax 
credit, something that you've heard Jessica 
say has already helped the Cupp family to 
raise their children ce something that is not 
as helpful now as it was when they first drew 
it. 

In my State of the Union Address and in 
my budget for 2001, I will propose a substan- 
tial increase in the earned-income tax credit. 
It’s a targeted tax cut for low income working 
families. : 

In 1992, as has already been said, one of 
the first things that I did as President was 
to ask Congress to dramatically expand the 
EITC. It had been on the books for some 
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time; it had been broadly supported by 
Democrats and Republicans. President 
Reagan had hailed it. Everybody seemed to 
like it, because basically it involved a tax 
credit for people who were working and had 
children—almost all of them have children 
and who just didn’t have enough to get along 
on. 

It is not just another acronym. The EITC 
was anonymous, I think, in America until a 
previous Congress tried to do something to 
it, and then all of a sudden it became some- 
thing we all knew about and liked, which was 
immensely gratifying to me. But the EITC 
stands for, again I will say, the E is about 
earned, it’s about working, it’s about a funda- 
mental American value, it’s about rewarding 
people who do what they're supposed to do. 

I think every one of you, when Jessica was 
up here talking, describing the conditions of 
their children’s birth, their work histories, 
how they had worked hard to provide a de- 
cent home for their kids, every one of us was 
sitting here pulling for them. Every one of 
you identified with their struggle. Every one 
of you could imagine what it would have 
been like to be the father in the delivery 
room and see these kids come out, one, two, 
three. [Laughter] 

Every one of you. That’s what this country 
is all about, the dignity, the struggles, the 
triumphs, the joys of daily life that we all 
share. And I think our Government has a re- 
sponsibility, as part of our basic compact with 
the American people, to make sure that fami- 
lies like the Cupps find that work does pay, 
to make sure that we reward work and that 
we enable them to succeed at their even 
more important job, raising those three little 
girls. It is still, I will say again, society’s most 
important job. And I suspect that every par- 
ent in this room today agrees with me about 
that. 

So these incentives to work are just as im- 
portant to how life plays out for millions of 
Americans, as the rate of economic growth 
or interest rates or debt reduction. Studies 
from Harvard to Wisconsin have confirmed 
that the EITC is an enormously powerful in- 
centive to work. It encourages people who 
are on welfare, who are unemployed, to 
move into the work force, even in modest- 


paying jobs, because their income will be, 


in effect, increased; they'll get a check at the 
end of the year as a credit against the taxes 
they pay, because they're working hard for 
modest income. 

Now, in 1998 the EITC helped more than 
4.3 million people make that move. That's 
double the number that were being helped 
in 1993, when we advocated the expansion. 
This tax credit is a major reason, along with 
the strength of the economy, the rise in the 
minimum wage, and the movement from 
welfare to work, that there are fewer people 
in poverty today than there have been in over 
20 years. It explains why the child poverty 
rate is lower than it’s been in over 20 years, 
and why poverty among African-American 
children is the lowest on record, and the low- 
est among a quarter century among Hispanic 
children. 

Now, because we know this works, and we 
know there are still far too many families and 
children in or near poverty and far too many 
people struggling and working, having a 
tough time taking care of their children, we 
know there is more to do. Today I am pro- 
posing the following changes in the EITC. 

First, I want to eliminate the marriage 
penalty exacted by the EITC to make sure 
that the tax credit rewards marriage and fam- 
ily just as it rewards work. It’s a big problem. 

Second—the next two are very important 
to the Cupp family; they will affect all the 
families in our country like them, and there 
are a lot of them—I am proposing to expand 
the EITC for families with three or more 
children. 

The pressures on these families rise as 
their ranks increase. Twenty-eight percent of 
them—let me say that again—28 percent of 
them are in poverty, more than twice the rate 
for smaller families. Our plan would provide 
these families tax relief that is up to $1,200 
more than what they now receive. The way 
the EITC works now, it’s a really good de al 
if you’re working for a very modest income 
and you have two kids. But ‘the benefits drop 
off dramatically after that. And I don’t think 
we ought to make these folks choose among 
those little girls and others in their situation. 

Now, the third thing we’re going to do is 
to give more people more incentives to con- 
tinue to work their way into the middle class. 
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You heard Jessica say that when her hus- 
band’s income reached $30,000, the EITC 
benefit dropped off dramatically. We set 
these ceilings back in 1993, and they haven't 
been really adjusted since then. What we 
want to do now is to phase the EITC credit 
out more gradually. It has to be phased out, 
but if it’s phased out too sharply, then there 
is, in effect, for families with a lot of kids, 
almost no net gain to earning a higher in- 
come. And if he’s going to work longer than 
40 hours a week and he’s going to miss more 
hours at home with those kids, then we want 
him to receive the benefits of that. And again, 
I say, this is not just about this one family; 
they represent millions of people in this 
country. 

So that’s what we’re going to do: Eliminate 
the marriage penalty, increase aid to families 
with three or more kids, and phase the credit 
out more gradually, so there’s always an in- 
centive to keep working to improve your in- 
come and your ability to support your chil- 
dren. 

Now, for families like the Cupps, these 
new initiatives would mean an additional tax 
credit of $850. That would help them to pro- 
vide for their children or own a home or buy 
a car that makes it easier to get to work and, 
therefore, to work. 

We dedicate $21 billion to these priorities 
over 10 years, increasing our investment in 
people without in any way undermining our 
commitment to a balanced budget and to 
getting us out of debt over the next 15 years. 

Opportunity for all is a measure of not only 
how far we’ve come and where we're going 
but what kind of people we are. Robert 
Kennedy once said, “our society, all our val- 
ues, are views of each other and our own 
self-esteem.” The contribution we can make 
to ourselves, our families, and the community 
around us—all these things are built on the 
work we do. 

The young people here, the students here, 
are probably beginning to think about the 
work you will do. I hope because you're get- 
ting a good education, more than anything 
else, you'll be able to do something that you 
love. And if you do something that you love, 
I believe that you ought to be properly re- 
warded for it and that you ought also to have 


the freedom to raise a strong family while 
you're doing it. That’s what today is all about. 


And if there is anything that America 
ought to be about in the 21st century, it 
ought to be about finally, really creating op- 
portunity for all, a responsible nation of all 
citizens, and a community in which everyone 
has the chance to do the most important 
work of all: raise strong, healthy, happy chil- 


dren. 
Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 1:45 p.m. in the 
Dorothy Betts Marvin Theatre at George 
Washington University. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to Jessica Cupp, who introduced the Presi- 
dent, her husband, Tommy, and their triplets 
Sarah, Maggie, and Aliza; Senator Joseph I. 
Lieberman, founder, New Democratic Network; 
Stephen J. Trachtenberg, president, George 
Washington University, and his wife, Francine 
Zom Trachtenberg; William Marshall, president 
and founder, Progressive Policy Institute; Eli 
Segal, president, Welfare to Work Partnership; 
and Al From, president, Democratic Leadership 
Council. 


Statement on the Death 
of Tom Foerster 


January 12, 2000 


Hillary and I were deeply saddened to 
learn of the death of Tom Foerster, who for 
40 years served the people of Allegheny 
County with pride, distinction, and most of 
all, compassion. Tom’s years in office, a 
record 28 of them as Allegheny County com- 
missioner, should serve as an example to ev- 
eryone of what a public servant ought to be. 


Throughout his long pee career, Tom 


always put the needs of the people of Alle- 
gheny County first. I was particularly pleased 
that last year Tom decided to return to poli- 
tics and was victorious in his race for a seat 
on the Allegheny County Council. 

Hillary and I extend our deepest sym- 


thies to his wife, Georgeann, and to his 
amily. 
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Remarks at Boricua College in 
Brooklyn, New York 


January 13, 2000 


Thank you. You know, I have to tell you, 
I was sitting here listening to all the previous 
speakers and looking at the people in the au- 
dience, feeling very grateful for how good 
Brooklyn’s been to me over the years, and 
thinking, you know, this is why I ran for 
President; these are the people that deserve 
help, a hand up, a chance to work together, 
and to live their dreams. 

Enealia Nau, thank you for your wonderful 
words. Thank you for the power of your ex- 
ample. Thank you for the kind things you 
said about my wife, who, I should tell you, 
has been involved, as I was, for now over 
15 years in these kind of endeavors. We 
brought a small development bank to our 
State, modeled on the Southshore Bank in 
Chicago, which did so much to revitalize dif- 
ficult neighborhoods there. We started a 
microlending program, and we're now 
spreading microlending all across America. 
And last year we made 2 million loans in poor 
villages in Latin America and Africa and Asia, 
as well, to help people everywhere—[inaudi- 
ble}. 

I always like to come to New York and 
give my wife a plug. I thought she was going 
to run for office here, but after David 
Letterman last night, she may be trying to 
get his job instead. [Laughter] I sat there, 
and I said, “You know, I thought I was sup- 

sed to be the funny one in this family.” 
os Laughter] 

I want to thank Aida Alvarez for the won- 
derful job she’s doing. She’s the first Puerto 
Rican American ever to serve in a President’s 
Cabinet, and she’s doing quite—{inaudible]. 
And I want to thank our HUD Deputy Sec- 
retary, Saul Ramirez, who has already been 
acknowledged. But he and Secretary Cuomo 
have been real champions of economic devel- 
opment here in New York and across the 
country. I thank him. 

President Alicea, thank you for having me 
here. I love to go to community-based edu- 
cational institutions. I think they are in many 
ways the most successful institutions in 
America. They are entrepreneurial, creative, 


flexible, and they give everybody a chance 
at the brass ring. And so I thank you. 

I thank Jim King, the State director of the 
Small Business Development Center, and 
Woodrow McCutchen, the president of the 
National Association of Small Business De- 
velopment Centers. I want to thank all the 
people who put up the money so far. Thank 
you, Steve Kravitz, for making this day pos- 
sible. I want to thank Marge Magner and her 
boss, Sandy Weill, from Citigroup, for donat- 
ing $100,000 to help launch this Boricua 
Small Business Development Center. I thank 
ACCION and its representative for being 
here. 

But most of all I want to say a word or 
two about Nydia Velazquez. She has one 
emotional level—intense. She communicates 
one feeling only—passion. [Laughter] When 
she asks you for something, you get the feel- 
ing that you can tell her yes now or tell her 
yes later. And in the end, you wind up with 
Enealia’s pun on her last name; you decide 
to go for now. [Laughter] 

So she will do anything, I mean anything, 
to get her way. She took a trip with me on 
Air Force One. She gave dancing lessons to 
a Republican Congressman just to try to get 
him—(inaudible}. He was a very nice, attrac- 
tive Republican, but being a Republican, he 
had rhythm problems. And he took care of 
it, you know. [Laughter] It was wonderful. 
I say that because I never want that to hurt 
her in her overwhelmingly Democratic dis- 
trict—she was just trying to build more 
bridges the way she always does. [Laughter] 

It is also true that she was one of the first 
people to say to me, now that we had turned 
the American economy around, we had to 
reach out to the markets in America that had 
not turned around. And so, for all of you, 
the most important thing I can just say is, 
thank you, because you have proved that this 
can work, and therefore, you have laid a very 
strong foundation for the legislation I’m 
going to ask Congress to pass this year. 

Let me just say, for example, if you look 
at the work of the Small Business Develop- 
ment Centers in New York State alone—let’s 
just take New York State—the 5-year success 
rate of businesses getting off the ground here 
with the help of these local centers is an as- 
tonishing 95 percent. 
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Now, as you have heard, the center that 
will be here at Boricua College is getting a 
tremendous boost from the New Markets 
Lending Cooperative that Representative 
Velazquez has been so instrumental in cre- 
ating. This will provide more than $13 million 
in loans and venture capital for entre- 
preneurs like Ms. Nau. And many of them 
would not have access to capital in any other 
way. 

Again, let me say I want to thank 
ACCION, the Loan Source, Medallion Fi- 
nancial Corporation, all of them for their 
commitments to this cooperative. For hun- 
dreds of hardworking families in this commu- 
nity, you are underwriting the American 
dream. 

Over the past year, I've been to places that 
Presidents don’t normally go. I've been to 
Watts. I’ve been to Watts half a dozen times 
since I started running for office, but I went 
back to Watts. I’ve been to inner-city New- 
ark, inner-city Atlanta, the poorest housing 
projects in Chicago, in East St. Louis, the 
barrios of south Phoenix and Hartford, rural 
and farming communities in my native State 
of Arkansas and Mississippi and Kentucky. 
I've been to the Pine Ridge Indian Reserva- 
tion in South Dakota, where the unemploy- 
ment rate is 73 percent. In every one of these 
places, and here in Williamsburg, as well, I 
see potential, not hopelessness. 

Now, here’s the pitch I try to make when 
I’m not here to get support for many, many 
more endeavors of this kind. Seven years ago, 
when I started this odyssey as President, we 
had national economic distress, social de- 
cline, discredited Government. But today— 
so we could be forgiven for concentrating on 
the big needs of the majority of the American 
people—we had to turn the ship of state 
around. 

But now we have the lowest unemploy- 
ment rate in 30 years, the lowest welfare rolls 
in 32 years, the lowest crime rate in 25 years, 
the lowest poverty rate in 20 years, the lowest 
female unemployment rate in 40 years, the 
first back-to-back balanced budgets in 42 
years—surpluses. We have, for the first time 
in my lifetime, a strong economy, an improv- 
ing social fabric, and the absence of severe 
domestic crises or foreign crises. Now if we 
cannot fulfill our responsibility now to give 


every American a chance to live up to his 
or her God-given potential, when in the wide 
world will we ever get around to it? If we 
can’t do it now, when will we ever do it? 

The second thing I want to do is to amplify 
a little bit on a point that Nydia made, that 
this is good business. A long way from this 
community in Washington, DC, you would 
be amazed at how many hours we spend with 
our economic team—and Aida has been part 
of it—and how many hours they spend over 
at the Federal Reserve, with Mr. Greenspan, 
figuring out how can we keep this economic 
growth going. In just a few weeks, this eco- 
nomic expansion will become the longest ex- 
pansion in the history of the country, eclips- 
ing those which occurred in wartime, when 
we were fully mobilized. Now how do you 
keep it going? Well, what normally kills ex- 
pansion? They run out of steam because 
there is no opportunity to grow, or the 
growth leads to inflation. And then to break 
inflation you have to raise interest rates. And 
that ends the economic expansion because 
people can’t afford to borrow any money any- 
more, and they're paying more for what 
they've already borrowed. And they get in 
trouble, so that ends it. 

Now, is there an inflation-free way to keep 
the economy going? Yes, there is. What is 
it? You have to find new markets and create 
new jobs and new businesses in places where 
they didn’t exist before. If, at the same time, 
you create new businesses and new employ- 
ees and new consumers, you will have more 
growth without inflation. 

So in a funny way—you need to know 
this—what you're doing here is good for peo- 
ple in North Dakota where the unemploy- 
ment rate is under 3 percent. It’s good for 
people in New Hampshire where the unem- 
ployment rate is under 3 percent. Why? Be- 
cause you are permitting them to having a 
growing American economy without infla- 
tion. 

So every American should be supporting 
this, not only because it’s morally right to 
give people who are poor and who don’t have 
access to capital the chance to live their 
dreams but because it is in our self-interest 
as a nation if we want to keep this astonishing 
economic revival going. 
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And more and more people are coming 
to understand that. I thank the Congress on 
a bipartisan basis for already passing the first 
bill last year appropriating the funding, the 
first level of funding for my national new 
markets initiative. Now we're working to pass 
a set of tax incentives and loan guarantees 
to give companies the same financial incen- 
tives to invest in poor areas in America we 
give them to invest in poor areas in Latin 
America or Africa or Asia. 

I support the incentives we give American 
businesses and financial institutions to invest 
overseas. Those people are our customers 
too, and they're our partners for the future. 
And if we want democracy and peace and 
harmony to reign around the world, people 
need a chance to live their dreams, too. It’s 
no accident that the crime rate goes down 
in America when the economy goes up. And 
the trouble rate goes down around the world 
when the economy goes up. But I do believe 
that people in America deserve to have the 
same opportunities from their Government, 
and people in America with money deserve 
to have the same incentives from their Gov- 
ernment to help Americans that we give 
them to help people in the rest of the world. 
And that’s the basic theory behind the new 
markets initiative. 

An essential component of this is the new 
markets venture capital fund, which your 
Representative in Congress has played such 
an enormous role in creating. The idea is ba- 
sically simple, but I want to explain it. For 
every dollar in equity capital you invest in 
America’s new markets, we will give another 
dollar in Government-backed loans, effec- 
tively doubling the investments. Altogether, 
we think this program that Nydia has helped 
to create will stimulate $1.3 billion over 5 
years in new investments to start up and ex- 

nd businesses in areas that have been left 

hind in urban and rural America. And I 
thank her again for this remarkable thing. 

Now we still have to pass this. That’s why 
we need her passion and focus, you see. 
[Laughter] And it is a great testament to the 
efforts that she and others have made that 
not very long ago we had a big new markets 
event in Chicago. And the Speaker of the 
House, who is from Illinois, joined us there— 
just a couple of months ago. He made it clear 


that he is ready to work with us to come to 
agreement on legislation early this year. And 
I talked to him a few days ago, he reaffirmed 
that commitment. If we do get this kind of 
bipartisan agreement, I don’t want you to for- 
get that Congresswoman Nydia Velazquez 
will be a major reason why we get this done. 

Let me just close with this. Think about 
where we are now as opposed to where we 
were a hundred years ago, right here. At the 
turn of the last century, Williamsburg was 
known as one of the best incubators of new 
businesses anywhere in America. It was posi- 
tioned near a big port and a major market. 
The waterfront was packed with docks, ship- 
yards, warehouses, metal works, sugar refin- 
eries, and mills. After World War II, every- 
thing changed. 

Today you've heard your unemployment 
rate, your poverty rate, and your rate of 
homeownership are more than twice the na- 
tional average in the wrong direction. But the 
people here represent a whole new wave of 
American immigrants, more than 90 ethnic 
groups represented within just a mile or so 
of where we are. And Williamsburg once 
again is becoming a remarkable incubator, 
from retailers and restaurants to bodegas and 
bookshops. And the economy is changing. 

We had a huge wave of immigrants who 
came into New York City 100 years ago, from 
all over the world, just as people began to 
move from rural areas in America to the city, 
because the economy changed from an agri- 
cultural economy to an industrial economy. 
And America was changing with it, and peo- 
ple saw hope. Well, the economy has 
changed again. And for 30 years, Brooklyn 
bore the brunt of it, as the industrial econ- 
omy shrank, particularly in the number of 
employees it took to produce things and 
manufacture them. And we developed a new 
information-based economy in an increas- 
ingly globalized society. 

But we're hooking into that now with 
things like information services. There’s a 
tremendous opportunity out there for people 
who will help do what lawyer Nau is doing— 
now. [Laughter] And this represents a clear 
war thease that most of the job growth 
is coming in America from small businesses, 
and most people who start small businesses 
have a good idea of what they want to do, 
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but they may not know how to do it, or all 
the other stuff you’ve got to do just to do 
what you want to do and what you're trained 
and skilled to do. 

So this is a big part of America continuing 
its growth “a using, literally, the only 
chance in my lifetime, which is getting a little 
longer as the days go by, the only chance 
in my lifetime we have ever had to give every 
American who is willing to work the chance 
to live the American dream. 

So I want to say again how profoundly 
grateful I am to all of you, to say thank you, 
and Dios los bendiga. Bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:55 a.m. in the 
third floor atrium. In his remarks, he referred to 
Enealia Nau, Brooklyn business owner, who intro- 
duced the President; Victor Alicea, president, 
Boricua College; Steven D. Kravitz, president, 
Loan Source, Inc.; Marge Magner, Primerica Fi- 
nancial Services and Citibanking North America 
executive; Sanford I. Weill, chief executive officer, 
Citigroup; Terri Ludwig, president and chief exec- 
utive officer of ACCION; and late night television 
talk show host David Letterman. 


Remarks at the Wall Street Project 
Conference in New York City 
January 13, 2000 


Thank you. The reason we were scurryin 
around up here is that Reverend Jackson had 
taken my speech. [Laughter] That's okay. I’ve 
taken a lot of his over the years. [Laughter] 

Sandy, thank you for that wonderful intro- 
duction. I’m glad one of us made money out 
of this administration. [Laughter] I want to 
congratulate Robert Knowling and my long- 
time, wonderful friend Berry Gordy on their 
awards. I thank Mr. Ivester and Mr. 
Seidenberg for supporting this important 
work. I thank Secretary Slater and our SBA 
Administrator, Aida Alvarez, for being here 
with me. And I think Secretary Cuomo spoke 
here earlier today. He and the Vice President 
have done a wonderful job with our em- 
powerment zone program and the other 
HUD economic development initiatives. 

I want to say a special word of appreciation 
here today to the Members of Congress who 
are here—Congressmen Rangel, Velazquez, 
Owens, Maloney, Engel, and Jackson. And 
my personal thanks to two former Members 


of Congress who are here, the leader of the 
NAACP, Kweisi Mfume, and my good friend 
Reverend Floyd Flake, who went home to 
his mission in life. And I thank him. 

I saw my friend Mayor Willie Brown from 
San Francisco, and we congratulate him on 
his reelection. And former Mayor David 
Dinkins of New York—thank you, Mayor 
Dinkins; and our comptroller, Carl McCall, 
and so many others who are here. 

I want to thank Hugh Price for the Urban 
League’s work. And I'd like to thank all the 
business leaders here who have helped the 
whole effort that Reverend Jackson has made 
over the last several years, but I would like 
to say a special word of appreciation to three 
who have been close to me and also close 
to Reverend Jackson: Willie Gary and Ron 
Burkle and Dennis Rivera. Thank you all very 
much for what you have done. 

Now, we've got a lot of folks here who 
have done things, but I want to say also how 
much I appreciate Reverend Jackson’s fam- 
ily—Jackie and all their wonderful children. 
They've been great friends to Hillary and to 
Chelsea and me, and I just get a big rush 
every time they stand up and get introduced. 
It’s quite exciting. Reverend, you’ve done a 
lot of important things in your life, but those 
kids are the most important, by a long, good 
way, and I want to thank you. 

Let me say, I always look forward to this 
event, but it keeps getting bigger and bigger 
and bigger. If it gets any bigger, we've going 
to have to start holding it in Yankee Sta- 
dium—(laughter|—and that’s a good thing. 
I would like that very much. 

You know, I’m just practicing for my—did 
you see the way I got Berry up here and 
I took out the stand and then I picked up 
his glasses when he dropped them? I’m prac- 
ticing for my role as a Senate spouse. [Laugh- 
ter) Did you catch my wife on Letterman 
last night? Was she great, or what? [Ap- 
plause} You know, it’s bad enough that I have 
to give up — President; now I've got to 

ve up being the funny one in my family. 
few Laughter) Life is always teaching you les- 
sons of humility. [Laughter] 

Although the press, you know, they keep 
saying I’m a lame duck. I think what a lame 
duck is, you know, you show up for one of 
these things, and nobody else comes. 
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[Laughter] So I want to thank all of you for 
making me feel like I’m still President today. 

Now, to the business at hand. We all know 
why we're here, and we all know what we’re 
——- I am profoundly grateful, not 
only as President but as a citizen, for the 
work that Reverend Jackson has done with 
this Wall Street Project. I am profoundly 
grateful that so many business leaders have 
supported it. 

I want to say, also, a special word of appre- 
ciation to the Members of the Congress that 
I have already introduced and to the current 
and former leaders of the Congressional 
Black Caucus and the Congressional His- 

anic Caucus—Representatives Waters, Cly- 
on, Roybal-Allard, and Becerra. I want to 
thank Senators Sarbanes, Kerry, Robb, 
Rockefeller, and Congressman LaFalce from 
New York, because they've been especially 
supportive of this new markets initiative. 

Now, you heard Sandy Weill say some very 
kind things about the economic record of the 
administration, but I would like to put it in 
a little different context. It is true that we 
have the lowest unemployment rate in 30 
years, that in just a few weeks we'll have the 
longest economic expansion in the history of 
America. We'll then be over 20 million new 
jobs, surpassing the expansions that occurred 
in World War II when we were fully mobi- 
lized for war. It is true that we have the low- 
est recorded Africa-American and Hispanic 
unemployment rates, the lowest female un- 
employment rate in 40 years. That's all true. 
But it’s also true that the minority unemploy- 
ment rate and the minority poverty rate is 
still about twice the national average. 

I was just in Brooklyn with Nydia 
Velazquez to kick off a small business center 
with Aida Alvarez. You heard her talkin 
about it. In Brooklyn, a borough in New York 
City that has been very good to me and to 
the Vice President, the national unemploy- 
ment rate is 4.1 percent; the Brooklyn unem- 
ployment rate is still over 9 percent. The na- 
tional poverty rate down to about 11 percent; 
the Brooklyn poverty rate way over 25 per- 
cent. The national homeownership rate, 66 
percent; Brooklyn homeownership rate 
about 28 percent. 

A lot of good things are happening there. 
And the whole area has been reborn on the 


energy of new immigrants. And I feel very 
good about it long term. But I want to make 
a point here. If we're in a position—which 
we weren't in 7 years ago because the whole 
country was in a mess, economically and oth- 
erwise—but if now it is true that we have 
perhaps the best economy we've ever had— 
instead of having the biggest debt in history, 
we're now paying the debt off for the first 
time in the history of the country—the Treas- 
ury Department started buying the debt in 
early so we could provide more capital for 
the private sector at lower interest rates, and 
our goal is to have America debt-free, the 
Government debt-free in 15 years. Now, if 
we're in a position to do that, there will never 
be, number one, a better time for us to bring 
economic opportunity to people and places 
that have been left behind. Number two, it 
has to be done in a partnership with the pub- 
lic and private sector, because we've still got 
a debt to pay off and an economy to keep 
strong, an the Government can’t do this 
alone. This needs to be driven by private sec- 
tor investment, private sector expertise, the 
kind of thing that will change for the long 
term not = 3 people but whole neighbor- 
hoods and rural areas, Native American res- 
ervations, by empowering them to shape-a 
different future for themselves. 

If we can’t do this now, we will never do 
this. We will never get around to doing this 
if we don’t do it now. So, point number one, 
we have a moral obligation to use our pros- 
perity at this moment, especially, to lift up 
the areas not only of New York City but up- 
state New York, which would rank 49th of 
all our States in job creation—if you took the 
city and the suburbs out, the rest of New 
York would be 49th of the 50 States in job 
creation. And there are lots of things that 
need to be done there that creative entre- 
preneurs can deal with, in terms of transpor- 
tation and investment, lots of other issues— 
and all over America. 

The second thing I want to say is this is 
in the economic self-interest of the people 
who are doing very well, the people whose 
stock has gone from 5 bucks to 55 bucks. 
Why? Why is that? Well, Sandy stole Bob 
Rubin from me, and he probably figures that 
now he’s bulletproof from whatever we do 
in the Government, you know. But let me 
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tell you, you would be astonished at the time 
we spent both when Secretary Rubin was 
there and after he left, in the White House 
and a few blocks down, the time Chairman 
Greenspan and his staff spend at the Federal 
Reserve thinking about the following ques- 
tion: How can we keep this going? How 
much longer can this go on, after we even 
eclipse the record of expansion in wartime 
in just a couple of weeks? How can we do 
it? How do economic expansions end? 

Well, sometimes they just run out of 
steam. There’s nobody left that doesn’t have 
any loose money to buy more stuff. You 
know? And then, sometimes, they run out 
of steam because everybody starts making so 
much money that they ask for higher pay, 
or supplies get tight and they become so ex- 
pensive they could get inflation in the econ- 
omy, and then you have to raise interest rates 
to stop inflation, and the cure for stopping 
inflation also breaks the economic growth. 
Unemployment goes up, growth goes down, 
and it happens over phe et again. 

Have we sort of repealed the laws of the 
private economy? No, we haven't repealed 
it, but technology and open markets and 
competitiveness and productivity have 
changed it and made new things possible. 
But how are we going to keep this going? 

Well, I would argue the only way to keep 
the growth going without inflation is to find 
both new businesses and new employees and 
new customers at the same time. If you have 
new people with money to spend and jobs 
to hold, then you can have growth without 
inflation—so that if the unemployment rate 
in Brooklyn drops from 9.4 percent to 4.1 
percent, where it is nationwide, because 
you've got a whole lot of new jobs there, and 
then those people that have the jobs spend 
their money there, that won't contribute to 
inflation; it will keep the economy going. 

And the same thing is true all across the 
country. And don’t forget, folks, this is not 
just an inner-city problem. One of the best 
things Jesse Jackson ever did was go to Appa- 
lachia. We were out there in Appalachia with 
this new markets tour last summer, in this 
little courthouse town in West Virginia, and 
he got a bigger hand than I did because he 
had been there before. [Laughter] The face 
of—today we celebrate the fact that the face 


on wealth is colorblind and that there is an 
equal distribution of talent in our country. 
You also see that the face of poverty and dep- 
rivation and the lack of opportunity is color- 
blind. This is an American challenge. 

We were in Appalachia; we visited a com- 
pany called Mid-South Electronics that now 
makes communications equipment—some of 
you might buy it—that makes its way onto 
the desktops of many Fortune 500 companies 
represented in this room. Ten years ago, in 
a distant place in Appalachia that’s hard to 
get to, they had 40 employees. And now, 
thanks to the availability of capital, they have 
850—way back in the hills in Appalachia. 

In East St. Louis, with the great Mel Farr, 
Jesse Jackson and I visited a large new 
Walgreens store, first store that had been 
built in this distressed neighborhood in 30 
years. And the manager of the store was a 
24-year-old woman who just graduated from 
college a couple of years ago—running that 
store with 30 employees. And I believe every 
one of them but two were older than her, 
and they thought she was great. And the 
neighborhood was coming alive because of 
capital. 

In Mississippi we met a woman who had 
been working for years in a small computer 
store and never made any money at all—just 
in this little, bitty store in a town in Mis- 
sissippi. She had no money in the bank, and 
they were going to close her store. But she 
got an equity capital investment, and then 
she could get some loans. And she bought 
her business, where she had just been an em- 
ee all these years, but within a year, she 

ad more than doubled the size of the busi- 
ness and was making good money. She went 
from modest wages to being a proud business 
owner. 

And there are lots of stories like this every- 
where. But for every story like it, in these 
distressed places there are 10 more people 
who could be this story and aren’t yet. And 
that’s why people like you come to events 
like this. 

This country owes a lot to visionary busi- 
ness people who are part of this movement. 
We owe a lot to the Members of Congress 
who are trying to help me pass my initiative, 
without which I could do nothing, and I 
thank them for being here. And we owe a 
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lot to you, Jesse Jackson, for understanding 
that this was the next great frontier in the 
civil rights movement, years and years ago, 
and fighting for it all these years. 

Now, here’s what I’m going to try to do 
this year, in our last year in office, to set up 
a framework that will enable us to bring op- 
portunity to the people and places that have 
been left behind. First, I will resubmit, with 
certain changes, my new markets initiative. 
The general idea is that I want to give people 
the same incentives to put money in under- 
developed neighborhoods and towns in 
America that we give them today to put 
money into poor areas in Latin America and 
Africa and all over the developing world. 

Now, I strongly support that, too. I believe 
that when Americans give people in distant 
villages a chance to build a decent life, 
they're more likely to be good citizens and 
to support democracy and less likely to join 
the narcotraffickers or the people that are 
trying to corrupt governments and end free- 
dom, or later try to cause problems in the 
world that the United States will have to deal 
with. So we need to keep reaching out there. 
But we can’t say, at this moment of height- 
ened prosperity and a real challenge to keep 
our growth going, that we’re not going to give 
the very same opportunities to our own 
people. 

Now, what are we going to do? First, I 
will propose a major expansion of the new 
markets and empowerment zones tax credits, 
to give investors tremendous incentives to 
give a long look to the underdeveloped areas 
in urban and rural America. I want to thank, 
especially, Representative Charles Rangel for 
the very large role that he has played in lead- 
ing the charge on both these tax credits. I'll 
ask for more than twice the funding I asked 
for last year for this tax credit to spur $15 
billion in new investment. 

I’m also going to ask Congress to authorize 
two new components of our new markets 
agenda. First, our New Markets Venture 
Capital Firms, a program geared toward 
helping small and first-time entrepreneurs; 
and then America’s private investment com- 
panies, modeled, as I said earlier, on the 
Overseas Private Investment Corporation, to 
help larger businesses expand or relocate to 
distressed, inner-city or rural areas. Now, to- 


gether, all these components of the new mar- 
kets initiative will leverage over $20 billion 
of new equity investment in our underserved 
communities. 

Here’s how it works. Through our New 
Markets Venture Capital initiative and the 
American Private Investment Corporation, 
we'll spur new investments in both small and 
large businesses by telling investors the fol- 
lowing: If you put up $1 of equity capital 
for new markets investments, we'll provide 
$2 of Government-guaranteed loans. In some 
cases, we'll even defer interest payments for 
up to 5 years. 

What is the practical impact of this? It 
says, if you’re willing to take the chance of 
seeking a profit in the new markets with new 
partners, we'll help to lower your financing 
costs and some of your risks. Then, on top 
of that, the new markets tax credit will give 
investors a 25-percent tax credit on invest- 
ments in the Private Investment Corpora- 
tion, in the New Market Venture Capital 
Group, in community development banks, 
and other funds that invest in our new mar- 
kets. This will enable us, alone, to increase 
the amount this tax credit serves, from 6 to 
15 billion dollars. 

Now, is anybody going to, all of a sudden, 
put money into a sinkhole where they think 
they'll lose itP No, not unless we give you 
a 100-percent tax credit. But if you know 
there is a marginal increased risk, but a po- 
tential big reward, not only for your invest- 
ment but for our country as a whole, what 
these initiatives will do will say, hey, take a 
look at these places in America that have 
been left behind. And they’re out there, and 
they’re gifted people. 

I ordered Christmas presents, a few 
Christmas presents on the Internet this year 
for the first time. But you know who my sell- 
er was? One of America’s Indian tribes. 
When we went to the Pine Ridge Reservation 
in South Dakota—do you think it’s tough in 
Brooklyn—do you know what the unemploy- 
ment rate on the Pine Ridge Reservation is, 
because it’s so far from everyplace? One of 
the most noble places in America, the home 
of the Oglala Sioux, the tribe of Crazy 
Horse—their unemployment rate in this 
economy is 73 percent. 
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I met—I was taken around through this 
neighborhood by this young woman who had 
had a very difficult childhood, but she was 
one of the most impressive, self-possessed, 
articulate people I have met in a long time 
for her age. And I thought to myself, there 
is an equal distribution of talent and intel- 
ligence everywhere in our country, and it is 
wrong for these people to be denied good 
jobs, good education, good housing, decent 
businesses, and the opportunity to build a 
different kind of 2lst century community. 
Now, this is wrong. 

So I say to all of you again, I want you 
to help me pass this new markets initiative. 
I want you to help me increase the empower- 
ment zone tax credits. And I want you to 
help me keep doing the things that are work- 
ing. I want you to help me work with Vice 
President Gore and Secretary Cuomo to get 
a whole other round of empowerment zone 
communities, so we can put even more in- 
tense efforts there. And I want you to help 
me make it a nonpartisan deal. 

The Speaker of the House, Dennis 
Hastert, a Republican from Illinois, joined 
Reverend Jackson and me and Congressman 
Bobby Rush and some others in Englewood, 
Illinois, recently, and he pledged to work 
with us to find common ground on these pro- 
posals. Economic opportunity should not be 
the political province of any particular party. 
Economic opportunity should be the birth. 
right of every American. 

Let me just mention one other thing I’m 
going to do, which is related to this, because 
I think it’s important. Our new budget will 
carry a new initiative we call First Accounts 
to expand access to financial services to low- 
income Americans—an idea long cham- 
owe by Maxine Waters and many other 
eaders in Congress. Today, it’s hard for some 
of you to believe, but far too many families 
have no bank accounts at all. They wind up 
spending a lot of their precious money on 
unnecessary fees, therefore, when they pay 
bills or cash checks. 

Under this First Accounts initiative, we're 
going to work with financial institutions to 
encourage the creation of low cost bank ac- 
counts for low income families; to help bring 
more ATM’s to safe places in low income 
communities, like the post office; to provide 


training to help families manage household 
finances and build assets over time, which 
will work very nicely with the financial edu- 
cation efforts you're launching at this con- 
ference. 

And then, finally, I want to convene a 
roundtable at the White House to build even 
greater awareness in the corporate commu- 
nity of the benefits of the Community Rein- 
vestment Act. You've already heard a lot of 
talk about that, but we had to work hard to 
ensure that when we passed the financial 
modernization bill and expanded the powers 
and opportunities for banks, we expanded 
the CRA, as well, and kept it instead of weak- 
ening it. That law has been on the books for 
over 20 years, with more than 95 percent of 
all the money loaned under it has occurred 
in the last 5 years. And I’m very proud of 
that because more than a $1 trillion in long- 
term commitments have been made to invest 
in our communities. 

So I say to you, we've got to do more of 
this. Especially when you put the responsibil- 
ities of financial institutions on the Commu- 
nity Reinvestment Act with all these incen- 
tives—if we can pass them through Congress, 
we can have a flood of money into areas that 
have never before had it, to people that have 
never before been able to get a loan, in ways 
that are good for all the rest of us, because 
they'll keep this engine going with no infla- 
tion. 

Anyway, that is the idea. And I loved all 
this new markets tours we've done. And Rev- 
erend Jackson and I, many Members of Con- 
gress, we've stopped at a lot of places where 
Presidents never go. And I’m having such a 
good time, we’re going to do another one 
this spring. So, Reverend, you've got to clear 
your calendar; we’re going to go. And we're 
going to specifically focus on something that 
I hope all of you will help us on. We're going 
to focus on the digital divide. 

This very conference is being broadcast 
live over the Internet to people all over the 
world. But a lot of the people you're trying 
to reach don’t have a computer, can’t afford 
the hookup. We have worked very hard, 
under the Vice President’s leadership, to get 
something called the E-rate as a part of re- 


form of the telecommunications system, 
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which gives a couple of billion dollars in sub- 
sidies to schools and libraries around the 
country that are in low income areas, so ev- 
erybody can afford to be hooked up. 

When we started 5 years ago we had— 
only about 14 percent of the schools in our 
country were connected to the Internet; now 
over 80 percent are. We’re really working 
hard, and we've had a wonderful partnership 
with the private sector. But it’s not enough 
for the schools. 

I went to Hudson County, New Jersey, 
which has a lot of first-generation immi- 
grants, in a school that had so many problems 
it was almost closed by the State. And then 
the principal of this high school not only 
started making sure all the immigrant kids 
whose first language was not English were 
trained on the computer, they started putting 
computers in the parents’ home and outer 
them how to do it, so that all these low in- 
come working people could E-mail their par- 
ents, teachers, and their principals every day. 
The dropout rate went way down and the 
performance of these kids in a low income 
neighborhood, most of them immigrant kids, 
rose about the State average of New Jersey. 

We can do this if we close the digital di- 
vide. Your company had a lot to do with that, 
and I thank you. 

So again I say, you know, when you know 
something works and you know you ought 
to do it, you know, by the way, it will help 
you as well as help other people, you need 
your head examined if you don’t do it. 

I see this as a part of America making the 
most of this precious moment. This week— 
I'll just close with this—this week I had one 
of the great, sort of personal encounters with 
beauty in my whole life. I flew to the Grand 
Canyon, and I got there late at night. And 
I stayed in this old lodge built in 1905, which 
is right out on the edge of the Grand Canyon. 

Thirty years ago, when I was a young man, 
not long after I met Hillary, I drove all the 
way to California to see her. And I stopped 
at the Grand Canyon late in the afternoon. 
And back then, you had greater access before 
we lawyers got hold of everything. And I 
crawled out on a ledge, and I watched the 
Sun set over the Grand Canyon for 2 hours. 
And you know, that canyon was formed over 
millions of years, and there are lots of layers 


of rock and lots of different shapes. So when 
the Sun sets, the light comes out of the Can- 
yon until it disappears, and it changes every- 
thing. So for the first time in my life, this 
week I got to see the Sun rise over the Grand 
Canyon. So when it rises, it goes down into 
the Canyon and has the same impact. 

And I went there to set aside another mil- 
lion acres to protect it there, under authority 
that Presidents have had since Theodore 
Roosevelt got Congress to pass something 
called the Antiquities Act in 1908. And really, 
100 years ago the times were—bore a lot of 
similarities to today. We were becoming a 
nation of immigrants; we changed from being 
an agricultural country to an industrial coun- 
try—just like we’re going from being an in- 
dustrial country to an information-based 

lobal society now. 

And Theodore Roosevelt said that the 
great hallmark of every young and growing 
society must be that it takes the long look 
ahead. It’s a nice phrase, isn’t it? So if we 
are what we dearly want our children and 
grandchildren to believe we are, we will take 
the long look ahead. 

We'll deal with the challenge of the aging 
of America, the children of America, the 
need to balance work and family, the need 
to prove that we can improve the environ- 
ment as we grow the economy, the need to 
put a human face on the global economy, 
the need to stand against the new threats of 
terrorism and weapons of mass destruction 
and the old demons of racial and ethnic and 
religious hatred around the world. But we 
need to start in the long look ahead with the 
clear understanding that this is the only time 
in the lifetimes of most of us here when we 
ever had a chance to give everyone their shot 
at the American dream. 

When Martin Luther King was preparing 
to go to Chicago a long, long time ago, and 
Jesse Jackson was not still in high school, but 
he was very young—{laughter|—in prepara- 
tion for Dr. King’s arrival, Jesse launched 
Chicago’s Operation Breadbasket, an effort 
to open the i the grocery, the other seg- 
regated industries to African-Americans. In 
just 2 years, he helped more than 3,000 men 
and women secure good jobs and an income 
that totaled over $22 million a year. So dec- 
ades ago, Chicago got a glimpse of how good 
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business could be when more people could 
play, to use the Reverend’s phrase. Now, ev- 
eryone in America knows this. You are all 
here in recognition of this. 

In a little more than a year, I'll just be 
a citizen again. And when I leave, I want 
to know that my country took the long look 
ahead, to give every poor person a chance 
to have the dignity that comes when your 
mind and your body and your spirit are en- 
gaged in productive labor for yourself and 
your family and your children. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 2 p.m. in the Impe- 
rial Room at the Sheraton Towers Hotel. In his 
remarks, he referred to civil rights leader Rev. 
Jesse Jackson, founder and president, Rainbow/ 
PUSH Coalition, and his wife, Jacqueline; Sanford 
I. Weill, chief executive officer, Citigroup; Robert 
E. Knowling, Jr., president and chief executive of- 
ficer, Covad Communications Co.; Berry Gordy, 
Jr., founder, Motown Record Co.; M. Douglas 
Ivester, chairman of the board of directors and 
chief executive officer, Coca-Cola Co.; Ivan 
Seidenberg, vice chairman, president, and chief 
executive officer, Bell Atlantic; Kweisi Mfume, 
president and chief executive officer, National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored People; 
former Representative Floyd H. Flake, pastor, 
Allen AME Church, NY; Hugh B. Price, president 
and chief executive officer, National Urban 
League, Inc.; attorney Willie E. Gary, 1999 
Horatio Alger Award winner; Ronald W. Burkle, 
chair, Yucaipa Companies; Dennis Rivera, co- 
chair, board of directors, Rainbow/PUSH Coali- 
tion; late night television talk show host David 
Letterman; former Secretary of the Treasury 
Robert E. Rubin; and former NFL Detroit Lion 
Mel Farr, Sr., president, Mel Farr Automotive 
Group. 


Statement on the United States 
Treasury Use of “Debt Buybacks” 
January 13, 2000 


America has come a long way in the last 
7 years. We moved from the largest deficit 
in history to the largest surplus in history. 
We have put this country on a path of fiscal 
discipline that has led to paying down $140 
billion in debt over the past 2 years and put 
us on course to be debt-free by 2015 for the 
first time since Andrew Jackson was Presi- 
dent. 


The announcement that the U.S. Treasury 
will use “debt buybacks” is a dramatic re- 
minder of this progress on fiscal responsi- 
bility. This new tool for this unprecedented 
era of surpluses will, in effect, help refinance 
old debt and pay it down on the best terms 
possible. It represents our commitment to 
pay down our Federal debt in a way that best 
serves the interests of the taxpayers. 


Interview With Ron Insana of 
CNBC’s “Business Center” in New 
York City 


January 13, 2000 


Mr. Insana. As you know, the Wall Street 
Diversity Project has been underway for a 
number of years now, and President Clinton 
is here at the New York Stock Exchange to 
talk about diversity on Wall Street, among 
a number of other topics. 

Mr. President, it’s good to see you again. 
Thanks for coming back to the program. 

The President. Thank you, glad to be 
back. 


New Markets Initiative 


Mr. Insana. Are you getting a sense that 
there is some progress being made on the 
diversity issue down here in the lower cor- 
ridors of Manhattan? 

The President. Oh, I think so. We had 
the annual meeting of the Wall Street Project 
here with Reverend Jackson and Sandy Weill 
and Dick Grasso and a lot of other people. 
There is, I think, a general sense that the 
economy is opening up more and more to 
all America and a specific sense of urgency 
that one of the ways to keep this expansion 
going without inflation is to involve people 
and places that have been left behind. So 
I’m quite hopeful. 

Mr. Insana. Now, last time we met, in 
fact, in July—that was one of your initiatives, 
the new markets initiative, that focused on 
underprivileged people in rural and other 
parts of the country. And today you talked 
about tax incentives, also, for the working 
poor. How likely is it that a Congress in an 
election year will let you make any progress 
on that issue? 
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The President. Well, I think it’s quite like- 
ly, actually. I have worked very hard to make 
this a bipartisan or a nonpartisan issue. I 
don’t think economic opportunity ought to 
be the sole province of the Democratic Party; 
I think it ought to be the birthright of every 
American. And I’ve worked very hard to in- 
volve the Speaker of the House, particularly, 
who is from Illinois. And he came to our 
meeting in Chicago, and I’ve had several 
good conversations with him. And I expect 
that we will have legislation coming out of 
the House to give significant tax incentives 
to people who will invest in poor places in 
America that haven’t been part of this recov- 
ery. 

What I want to do is basically give the 
same sort of incentives, at least, if not more 
so, that we give to people to invest in poor 
communities in Latin America or Africa or 
Asia. And I’m going to offer a more aggres- 
sive program this year even than I did last 
year in the State of the Union. And I think 
it will be well-received. 


National Economy 


Mr. Insana. Let me ask you a question 
about the broad economy right now. We've 
got some information today showing that re- 
tail sales were strong, inflation starting to 
creep up a little bit, and bond market interest 
rates have gone up a lot in the last 15-16 
months to nearly 6.75 percent. Do you get 
the same whiff of inflation that the financial 
markets seem to be getting at the moment? 

The President. 1 think the evidence is 
mixed. There still have been remarkable in- 
creases in productivity. And I think the fact 
that we're still—we actually paid off some 
of our debt in advance in the last day or so, 
for the first time in the history of the country. 
So the Government is continuing to try to 
get out of the debt market, make it more 
liquid. Wages still aren’t going up at any un- 
reasonable amount. Productivity driven by 
weenie, is going ei a lot, and we're still 
trying to keep our markets very open. 

So I think that the larger forces are still 
operating against the resumption of inflation. 
It’s almost inevitable that you're going to 
have—well, like we had last year, where oil 
goes up, or you have a bottleneck in this 
product or that service because of the growth 





of the economy. But so far I feel pretty good 
about where we are on inflation. 

Mr. Insana. When we spoke in July, I 
asked you a question about whether or not 
you were worried if there was a bubble in 
the stock market. At the time, the Nasdaq 
was at about 2800, and you said thoughtful 
people should think about this question and 
at least review how they should invest in that 
environment. It’s gone from 2800 to 4100 on 
the Nasdaq, a 46 percent gain in that period. 
What should thoughtful people do now? 

The President. Well, I think one of the 
things that we have seen, since you and | 
talked last, are some very encouraging new 
studies about the nature of productivity, indi- 
cating that people who do this sort of thing 
are actually beginning to measure, and feel 
comfortable measuring, much bigger in- 
creases in productivity driven by technology 
and information spreads than they had pre- 
viously thought. 

To me, the main thing for us to do is to 
keep our markets open, keep paying the debt 
off, try to have a competitive environment, 
and continue to invest in new technologies 
and the human capacity of our people. And 
we'll just see how long it will go. In a few 
weeks, this will be the longest expansion in 
history, including that which embraced 
World War II, where we were completely 
mobilized for a war and had legal controls 
on inflation. 

So there’s never been anything like this 
before. The truth is, no one knows for sure 
what’s going to happen. I will say again, I 
think having good fundamentals, and then 
continuing to invest in the people and places 
left behind—because that’s a noninflationary 
way to go, where you create new markets, 
as well as new businesses, new employees— 
that, I think, is what we should do. And then 
we'll see what happens. But I’m quite hope- 
ful. 


Microsoft 

Mr. Insana. One of the architects of that 
technological revolution, Bill Gates, today 
stepped back from his day-to-day responsibil- 
ities at Microsoft, elevated Steve Ballmer to 
the CEO position. What do you think about 
Mr. Gates switching his emphasis in his ca- 
reer? 
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The President. Well, 1 think it’s a very 
interesting move by him. Ballmer is obviously 
a very able man, and Gates is a genius with 
technology. So it will be interesting to see 
what happens. 

I'd like to say, since you asked the ques- 
tion, a word of appreciation to Bill and 
Melinda Gates for the commitments they've 
made through their foundation to help mi- 
nority young people go on to college and the 
massive commitment they've yond to make 
vaccines more available to 
throughout the world. I think the “fort ag on 
he is doing these kinds of things with the 
wealth he’s accumulated is a very good thing 
to do. So I wish him well, and I want to en- 
courage him to do more of that. 

Mr. Insana. Mr. Ballmer had a statement 
in his first day as CEO and suggested that 
it would be reckless and irresponsible of the 
U.S. Government to break up Microsoft. 
How would you respond to that? 

The President. Well, my response would 
be, first of all, that the decision would have 
to be made by a court and that, because it 
is a legal proceeding, I had —— to do 
with what the Antitrust Division did, and I 
certainly can’t have anything to do with what 
the judge does. 

So my response is, whatever I think, I 
shouldn't say it, one way or the other, be- 
cause I’m not involved in it, and I shouldn’t 
attempt to impact either the market or what's 
going on here. I think the record has been 
made; the judge’s opinion is there, and they 
have to argue about the remedy, which is 
anybody knows in antitrust cases completely 
different from finding whether someone vio- 
lated the laws or not. And they'll go through 
it all, and I hope they'll do what's best for 
the American economy and the American 
consumers in the short run and over the long 
run. 


Gore Campaign and National Economy 


Mr. Insana. Going back to the economy 
for a minute. Vice President Gore has been 
out doing his campaigning, but he has not 
necessarily delivered a full-scale platform on 
the economy yet. Do you think he should? 
And if he did, what do you think should be 
included in that platform? 


The President. Well, 1 think he—first of 
all, he did give a pretty comprehensive 
speech in New Hampshire a couple of weeks 
ago, which I thought was quite good, com- 
mitting himself to continuing to pay the debt 
down, which I think is very important, and 
to increasing our investments in education 
and in science and technology. And he has 
committed himself to continue to expand the 
frontiers of trade. 

I have said before, and I'll say again, I 
think it is a mistake that there are elements 
in both parties of the Congress that seem 
to be afraid of continuing to expand trade. 
I do believe we should try to put a more 
human face on the global economy. I think 
that core labor standards, being against child 
labor, trying to have basic environmental 
standards, all that is very important. But the 
expansion of trade is very important for a 
country like ours, with 4 percent of the 
world’s people and 21 percent of its income, 
and the longest growth in history—you can’t 
keep that going unless you find more cus- 
tomers. And he believes in that. 

So he’s for continued paying off the debt, 
continued investment in people, science and 
technol and continued expansion of 
trade, and doing it in a way that tries to bring 
all people into the stream of economic op- 
portunity. I think it’s a good economic pro- 
gram, and I support it. 


Post-Presidential Plans 


Mr. Insana. Final question to you. Down 
here on Wall Street, there have been a cou- 
- published reports that suggested that you 

ave an interest in coming to work here, once 
you finish your term as President, and going 
to Lazard Freres for what is not an inconsid- 
erable amount of money. Any truth to those 
stories? 

The President. It’s a total fabrication. I 
must say that it was an immense surprise to 
my wife and daughter that anybody would 
ever offer me that kind of money to do any- 
thing. [Laughter] So, no, I don’t think it’s 
really appropriate for me at this time to be 
discussing that. 

What I want to do is to work until the 
last hour of the last day I’m President, to 
get as much done for the country as I can, 
to leave America in the best shape I can, and 
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then to have—for the rest of my life, try to 
be a good and useful citizen. And I'll have 
plenty of time to figure out what I should 
do to make a living at a later time. 

It was a flattering rumor. Many of the 
other rumors have been flattering. But 
they’re all, as far as I know, completely un- 


founded. 


Hillary Clinton on “Late Show With 
David Letterman” 


Mr. Insana. We saw Mrs. Clinton on 
Letterman last night. You didn’t happen to 
bring a Top 10 list with you this evening, 
did you? 

The President. No, but I thought she was 
fabulous. I must say, I was sort of—I was 
amazed. I used to think I was the funny one 
in our family. And I was very proud of her. 
I thought she was wonderful. 

Mr. Insana. Mr. President, good to see 
you. Thanks for joining us tonight. 

The President. Thank you. 


NoTE: The interview began at 6:55 p.m. in a 
broadcast booth at the New York Stock Exchange. 
In his remarks, the President referred to civil 
rights leader Rev. Jesse Jackson; Sanford I. Weill, 
chief executive officer, Citigroup; Richard Grasso, 
chairman and chief executive officer, New York 
Stock Exchange; Steve Ballmer, chief executive 
officer, and Bill Gates, chief software architect, 
Microsoft Corp.; and Mr. Gates’ wife, Melinda. 
A tape was not available for verification of the 
content of these remarks. 


Remarks at a Wall Street Project 
Conference Reception in New York 
City 

January 13, 2000 


Well, first let me thank Reverend Jackson. 
And, Jackie, thank you. And, Dick Grasso, 
thank you for having all of us here tonight. 
This is the first time I have ever spoken from 
this microphone. You know, as President, I’m 
superstitious, and we've had such a good 
stock market. I don’t ever comment on it— 
except I like the way it finished today. 
[Laughter] 

I wanted to say just a couple of things very 
briefly. First of all, I want to thank Dick 
Grasso for his leadership in the Wall Street 
Project. A lot of people don’t know that the 


stock market was organized over 200 years 
ago so that there would be a mechanism 
through which bonds could be issued to fi- 
nance America’s debts in the war for our 
independence. So, in the beginning, this 
stock market had not just a profit motive but 
a public interest purpose. This man has in- 
fused the stock market, not only with its 
greatest success in history but with a public 
interest purpose, to include all Americans in 
our prosperity. And we thank him. 

Most of you were with us today in the 
afternoon, and I won't make you sit through 
my speech again—or stand through my 
speech again. Even though I'd kind of like 
to, because this is the first crowd in a long 
time when I’ve been guaranteed a standing 
ovation. [Laughter] 

I just want to make two points. One, I want 
to thank Jesse Jackson for being there on this 
issue for a long time, saying we would never 
be the country we ought to be until we really 
had economic opportunity for all—that’s 
what the Wall Street Project is all about— 
and that it would be good business, as well 
as good morality. 

The second point I want to make, that I 
made today and I leave with all of you is, 
this is the only time in my lifetime we have 
had a booming economy, improvements in 
all of our social fabric, the absence of crisis 
at home and domestic threats, and the ab- 
sence of threats to our security around the 
world as big as those we faced in the cold 
war. None of this has ever happened before. 
The big question before us is, what are we 
going to do with this magic moment? Are 
we going to take the long look into the future 
and do the big —— that America needs, 
or are we going to indulge ourselves in short- 
sighted, frittering away of our present wealth 
and serenity at home, and stability around 
the world? 

I’m just telling you, we will never be the 
country we ought to be until every person, 
including the people and places that have 
been left behind in this remarkable recovery, 
has a chance to live the American dream. 
We will never be as safe a country, as whole 
a country, the one America we ought to be, 
until everybody has a chance. 

That’s what the Wall Street Project is all 
about. That’s what my new markets initiative 
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is all about. And I want to implore you to 


use this millennial year of 2000 to ask all of 


our fellow Americans to think about those 
who could be a part of what we celebrate 
and thank God for every day, but aren’t yet. 
If we make them a part of it, we'll really give 
a gift to our children and to the 21st century. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. Thank 


you. 


Note: The President spoke at 7:48 p.m. at the 
Bell Podium at the New York Stock Exchange. 
In his remarks he referred to civil rights leader 
Rev. Jesse Jackson and his wife, Jacqueline; and 
Richard Grasso, chairman and chief executive offi- 
cer, New York Stock Exchange. 


Remarks at a Democratic National 
Committee Reception in New York 
City 

January 13, 2000 


The President. Thank you. First of all, let 
me say I've had a good time tonight. I've 
enjoyed taking the pictures with all of you, 
and it’s the only way I get to make absolutely 
sure I meet everyone. [Laughter] So I’m 
sorry that we had to do it so quickly, but 
at least I got to see all of you briefly. 

I want to thank John and Margo for open- 
ing their beautiful home for us and for being 
my wonderful friends for a very long time 
now. And I want to thank the other cochairs 
of this event for the efforts that you made 
and the success that you had. And I would 
like to just take a moment to say some things 
that may be obvious to all of you about why 
I think it’s important that you did this to- 
night. 

When I ran for President in 1992—and 
I'm quite sure that most people in New York 
pin not imagine voting for a guy who was 
Governor of a State that many people here 
couldn’t find on a map, you know—({laugh- 
ter|—as President Bush said, a small South- 
ern State. [Laughter] Let me say something 
else—I know I usually get on—[inaudible}. 
I keep reading—several times in my tenure, 
for various reasons, the press has said that 
I was a lame duck, and now they say I really 
am because I only have a year to serve. 

You know what a lame duck is, really? 
That's when you’re supposed to show up at 


an event, and you do, and nobody else is 
there. [Laughter] So you all were immensely 
reassuring to me tonight, and I thank you. 
I'll sleep well tonight. I thank you very much. 

But let me say to you 

Audience member. {Inaudible | 

The President. Listen, that is—part of the 
reason we're here tonight; it’s a high-tech 
economy, you know all these cell phones 

Audience member. Buy a 500 share. 
[Laughter] 

The President. Even I know its—linaudi- 
ble}. The thing that I want to say about it, 
just very briefly, why I hope you will—if 
some »body asked you tomorrow why did you 
come, apart from you We anted to geta picture, 
or you wanted to say something to me about 
a particular issue—Cyprus or something 
else—I'll say more about that in a minute— 
I just want you to remember, 7 years ago, 
when I ran for President in 1992, we had 
economic distress, social division, political 
conflict, and Government was discredited. 

And the only reason I ran—I was actually 
very happy at home in my job, raising my 
daughter, with my friends—some of whom 
have become your friends, some of you in 
the last 7 years. But it really bothered me 
because I knew this was a great country that 
had more strengths and more potential for 
the 21st century than at any time in our his- 
tory, and | felt we had an obligation to the 
rest of the world because this is the only 
place that has the kind of economic strength 
we have and political strength, and also we 
have people from everywhere else on Earth 
living in America. We have people from ev- 
erywhere else on Earth, nearly, in this room 
tonight. [Laughter] And that’s very impor- 
tant. 

So, anyway, we set about our work. And 
the reason this is so important is now the 
American people have to decide whether to 
ratify the approach that has had such a large 
role in producing the last 7 years or take a 
different approach. John talked about we’ve 
gone from a big deficit to a big surplus. 
We've got the first back-to-back budget sur- 
pluses in 42 years, and in the last 2 days we 
actually bou sht in Government debt before 
it was due, br the first time in the history 
of the United States. We’re going to get this 
country out of debt. 
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And all of you know we've got the lowest 
unemployment rate in 30 years and the long- 
est—in just a few weeks, we'll have the long- 
est economic expansion in the history of 
America, including the times we were fully 
mobilized for war. And I’m grateful for that. 
And I’m grateful for the fact that we have 
the lowest welfare rolls in 32 years and the 
lowest murder rate in 30 years and all of 
those things. 

But what I want to say to you is, elections 
and public work are just like your work— 
it’s really always about tomorrow. And I ap- 
preciate what John said about the job that 
we've done. But I never will forget when I 
was thinking about running for a fifth term 
as Governor—we used to have 2- -year terms, 
and then we went to 4-year terms—I went 
out to the State Fair. And this old man in 
overalls came up to me and said, “Are you 
going to run for another term?” And I said, 

“Well, I don’t know. If I run, will you vote 
for me?” He said, “I guess so. I always have.” 
[Laughter] I'd been in 10 years. And I said, 
“Well, aren’t you sick of me after all these 
years?” He said, “No, I’m not, but nearly ev- 
eryone else I know is.” [Laughter] So I got 
my feelings hurt. I said, “Well, don’t you 
think I’ve done a good job?” He said, “Yeah, 
but that’s what I hired you to do.” [Laughter] 
He said, “You drew a check every 2 weeks 
didn’t you?” It was a very interesting encoun- 
ter. 

So every time we come around to a deci- 
sion, we always have to think about the fu- 
ture. And the only thing I want you to think 
about is this. This is the only time in my life- 
time when we have had at the same time 
dramatic economic progress, dramatic de- 
cline in our social problems, the absence of 
an internal crisis, and the absence of an exter- 
nal threat to our existence. We have never 
had all those four conditions at one time. 
Therefore, we have the opportunity of a life- 
time to chart the future of our dreams for 
our children here at home and to be the 
world’s most responsible nation abroad. 

A lot of you came up to me, some talked 
about the Middle East peace process, which 
I’m heavily involved in—I hope and pray we 
can reach an agreement between Syria and 
Lebanon and the Palestinians in Israel in the 
next several weeks. And several of you talked 


id 


to me about how we've made some progress 
in repairing the breach between Turkey and 
Greece, but we haven’t done enough on Cy- 

prus. You think about it—there’s no other 
place in the world where people would come 
and talk to the head of a country and talk 
about these things. And it’s a great privilege 
to be an American, to live in a country where 
we have people from everywhere and where 
our country has the opportunity and the re- 
sponsibility to try to move the world toward 
greater harmony, to go beyond the racial and 
ethnic and religious conflicts that have 
caused so much turmoil in the world. And 
I think that’s important. 

We have an opportunity to do the same 
thing here at home. We have an opportunity 
now—the reason I’m here today in New York 
is I came to the Wall Street Project, spon- 
sored by Jesse Jackson, Sandy Weill, and 
Dick Grasso—now, that’s an interesting trio. 
[Laughter] And why are they doing that? For 
the same reason that I’m going around Amer- 
ica trying to get changes in the law and new 
investments and tax incentives to invest in 
areas and people that have been left behind, 
because we'll never have the opportunity we 
have right now, today, to give people who 
have been poor and ‘forgotten a chance to 
be part of this free enterprise economy. If 
we don’t do it now, we'll never get around 
to it—we’ll never get around to it. 

Let me just mention two or three more 
issues. We've got the most diverse group of 
young people in our country’s history and the 
largest number of students. We've got the 
best system of college education in the world, 
and we have effectively opened the doors of 
college to everybody, although I’m going to 
propose some things to make it more afford- 
able in the State of the Union. But no one 
believes we’ve done what we need to do to 
give every child a world-class education, kin- 
dergarten through 12th grade. Until we do 
that, we won't be secure in the 21st century. 

The number of people over 65 is going 
to double in the next 30 years. I hope to be 
one of them. [Laughter] And I'm trying to 
get the Congress to take the Social Security 
Trust Fund out beyond the life of the baby 
boomers and to add to the life of Medicare 
and to let elderly _ on Medicare who 


can’t otherwise afford it buy insurance so 
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they can have prescription drugs when they 
need them. These are bie! issues. 

And just one more—I could mention four 
or five more—I want to mention one more. 
I had an incredible experience this week, 
which I hope every one of you will have at 
some point in your life if you have not al- 
ready. I flew in very late at night into the 

Grand C sanyon. And I spent the night in an 
old lodge built in 1905, with a balcony right 
over the edge of the Canyon. And I spent 
an hour in the morning watching the Sun 
rise over the Grand Canyon. 

Thirty years ago, when I was a much 
younger man, I spent 2 hours crawling out 
on a ledge to watch the Sun set over the 
Grand Canyon. And it’s a source of infinite 
humility. People ask me all the time about 
my legacy. It took millions of years to form 
the Grand Canyon; doubtless in a few thou- 
sand no one will remember that I did a lot 
to save it or expand it, you know. It’s not 
about your legacy; it’s about your life. 

But if you go to the Grand Canyon and 
you watch the sunrise or the sunset and you 
see that it took millions upon millions of 
years for all these layers of rock to form and 
they’ re different colors and different shapes, 
so when the Sun sets you watch the light 
come up out of the Canyon and, when the 
Sun rises, you watch the light dive down into 
the Canyon, and it’s like watching this 
breathtaking, constantly changing painting, 
there’s nothing like it anywhere in the world. 

And I went out there because I added a 
million acres to the land we’re protecting, 
almost doubling the size of the Grand Can- 
yon. And when we did that, our administra- 
tion has not protected more land in the lower 
48 States than any administration in history 
except those of Franklin and Theodore 
Roosevelt. [Applause] Thank you. You don’t 
have to clap for that, but I like it. [Laughter] 

But here’s why I make this point. When 
I ran for office in 1992 I used as my theme 
song that old Fleetwood Mac song, “Don’t 
Stop Thinking About Tomorrow,” and all 
during the times I’ve been President, the 
good times and bad, I have hammered my 
Cabinet and my staff to remember why we 
came here. I was immensely gratified when, 
a couple of years ago, a scholar of the Amer- 
ican Presidency said that we had—and this 


was 3¥2 years ago—already kept a higher 
percentage of our promises to the American 
people than the previous five administrations 
he’d studied. 

And it’s not a mystery. We just sort of 
showed up for work every day, and no matter 
what else they were lobbing in, we just kept 
working and kept working. The reason I 
think it’s important you're here tonight is 
this: Just remember, for all the good “es 
that have happened, what we have basical 
done is turn the ship of state around, aa 
the country going in the right direction, and 
got it coming together. 

We now have a chance to think about these 
big things—I mean really big things. Just 
think about it. We could make America the 
safest big country in the world. We could 
prove forever that you could grow the econ- 
omy and improve the environment. We could 
move beyond our own racial and religious 
and ethnic conflicts and basically make a last- 
ing peace in other parts of the world. These 
are things we could do. We could prove you 
could 1 ec all children. We could prove 
you could bring free enterprise to poor peo- 
ple. These are things we can do. 

But they won’t happen unless we make a 
decision, as a people, in this election that we 
will not be devoted, distracted, or divided by 
the good times before. Now, there are a lot 
of young people here, and I’m glad that 
you're here. But everybody over a certain age 
can cite some personal experience when you 
made a big mistake in your life because you 
thought things were going so well that there 
were no consequences to the failure to con- 
centrate. Everybody over a certain age— 
{laughter|—isn’t that right? I have about 10 
laws of politics, one of which is, you’re always 
most vulnerable when you enk yen are in- 
vulnerable. 

This country will never get an election like 
this again in our lifetime, when all these 
things are in alignment. And now we have 
to make a decision about what we want to 
do for our children and our grandchildren. 
And it’s not as if we don’t know what the 
great opportunities and the great = 
of the next 30 or 40 years are going to 
So we have no excuse. We know. 

So if somebody asks you why you came 
tonight, say, “I got to see the President, and 
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he told a joke or two, and we took a nice 
picture. But I care about the America and 
the world my children and grandchildren are 
going to live in, and I want us to use this 
election to take what Theodore Roosevelt 
called almost 100 years ago, the long look 
ahead.” 


Thank you very much. 


Audience member. One or two questions. 
Judicial Nominations 


Audience members.  [Inaudible|—so 
much about the future and one of the reasons 
I think everybody is here is because of their 
concern. And one of the key things that keeps 
coming up in this election is not about the 
next 4 years. I think it has a great effect on 
the Federal judiciary for the next 30 years. 
I don’t know the statistics, but I know the 
Supreme Court is basically—I just wondered 
if you could comment on this. 

The President. | think a lot of people have 
not given much thought to this, but when 
you vote for—now, this is a self-interested 
statement I’m about to make. When you vote 
for the Senate—{laughter|—and when you 
vote for President, one of the things you 
should know is, I have appointed a very large 
number of judges. In spite of the fact that 
I think the Republican Senate has been way 
too slow in considering our nominees, I’ve 
appointed more than 40 percent of all the 
judges in the city today but only two mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court. 

Most people believe there will be at least 
two, and maybe as many as four members 
of the Supreme Court retire in the next 4 
years. That means—and there are only two 
groups of — that matter then—the 
President who nominates, and the Senate 
who confirms. 

And all these people have been pretty hon- 
est, 1 must say. The candidates have been 
pretty honest. Governor Bush said the other 
day that the two people on the Supreme 
Court that he most a athe were Clarence 
Thomas and Justice Scalia. That’s what he 
said. So he’s sending you a signal. He said, 
“I want you to know that so you'll know who 
I'll appoint to the Supreme Court if I get 
elected.” And you have to assume—I can tell 
you that the people who are in the Presi- 


dent’s party are more likely to vote to confirm 
his nominees, whether or not they agree with 
him. 

So you need to think about that. What do 
you want in a Supreme Court judge? Do you 
care if they repeal Roe v. Wade, or not? Do 
you want them to? Do you not want them 
to? It’s a big issue. And nobody is talking 
about it yet, but you should be aware that 
this in not an idle, sort of sideline conversa- 
tion. This is a real, significant possibility. And 
so it’s something you should think about. And 
there’s not just that, there are all the civil 
rights cases and a lot of other issues that are 
big, big issues. So you should know that. 

The power of the President—lI really tried 
to—and my judgments were much less politi- 
cally controversial than previous judges, both 
Democrat and Republic can, because I fo- 
cused on getting people who had good skills 
and were highly regarded by the American 
Bar Association, even though there were 
more women and more minorities in my ap- 

yintees than anybody in the past, they also 
Fad the highest ratings. So I tried to keep 
it out of politics. But it could get very political 
very fast, and the public would be making 
a mistake if they didn’t take into account 
these things as they voted. 

Thank you. 


Norte: The President spoke at 9:05 p.m. at a pri- 
vate residence. In his remarks, he referred to re- 
ception hosts John and Margo Castsimatidis; civil 
rights leader Rev. Jesse Jackson; Sanford I. Weill, 
chief executive officer, Citigroup; Richard Grasso, 
chairman and chief executive officer, New York 
Stock Exchange; and Gov. George W. Bush of 


Texas. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders 
Transmitting a Report Required by 
the Ratification Resolution of the 
Chemical Weapons Convention 
January 13, 2000 


(Dear Mr. President:) 
is a report to the Congress on 


Dear Mr. Speaker: 
pele de 
cost-sharing arrangements, as required by 
Condition 4(A) of the resolution of advice 
and consent to ratification of the Convention 
on the Prohibition of the Development, Pro- 
duction, Stockpiling and Use of Chemical 
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Weapons and on Their Destruction, adopted 
by the Senate of the United States on April 
24, 1997. 

Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 


Note: Identical letters were sent to J. Dennis 
Hastert, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Albert Gore, Jr., President of the Senate. This 
letter was released by the Office of the Press Sec- 
retary on January 14. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders 
Reporting a Certification Required 
by the Ratification Resolution of the 
Chemical Weapons Convention 


January 13, 2000 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. Chairman:) 
In accordance with the resolution of advice 
and consent to ratification of the Convention 
on the Prohibition of the Development, Pro- 
duction, Stockpiling and Use of Chemical 
Weapons and on Their Destruction, adopted 
by the Senate of the United States on April 


24, 1997, I hereby certify that: 
In connection with Condition (9), Pro- 
tection of Advanced Biotechnology, the 
legitimate commercial activities and in- 
terests of chemical, biotechnology, and 
pharmaceutical firms in the United 


States are not being significantly 

harmed by the limitations of the Con- 

vention on access to, and production of, 

those chemicals and toxins listed in 

Schedule 1 of the Annex on Chemicals. 
Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 


Nore: Identical letters were sent to J. Dennis 
Hastert, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Jesse Helms, chairman, Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations. This letter was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on January 14. 


Remarks on Airline Safety and an 
Exchange With Reporters 


January 14, 2000 


Medicare Prescription Drug Coverage 
The President. Good afternoon, ladies 


and gentlemen. I asked you here today so 


I could make some remarks about airline 
safety. But in view of an item that was in 
the morning news, I would like to also say 
a few words about the efforts we're making 
to ensure prescription drug coverage for mil- 
lions of our senior citizens and disabled 
Americans who rely on Medicare. 

Last year I proposed a comprehensive plan 
to modernize Medicare to meet the chal- 
lenges of the 21st century, to extend the life 
of the Trust Fund and add a much-needed 
voluntary option for prescription drug cov- 
erage. And as you know, there’s been some 
considerable resistance up until now from 
both the drug companies and from some in 
Congress. 

Today’s news that the drug companies say 
they are ready to work with us on providing 
affordable optional drug coverage and mak- 
ing sure older people have access to the high- 
est quality medications developed is a very 
good first step. Now, what we need is positive 
actions from the drug company and positive 
action in Congress, not just on the benefit 
but on the efforts to strengthen and extend 
the life of the Medicare Trust Fund. 

I hope that this is a good beginning of what 
can be a very good year for the American 


people. 


Airline Safety 

Now let me begin my remarks by wel- 
coming and thanking the people who are 
here with me, beginning with our FAA Ad- 
ministrator, Jane Garvey; Deputy Secretary 
of Transportation Mort Downey; American 
Airlines Chairman Don Carty; Delta Airlines 
CEO Leo Mullen; first vice president of the 
Airline Pilots Association International, Cap- 
tain Dennis Dolan; Allied Pilots Association 
President Richard LaVoy; and Mark 
DeAngelis, the Aviation Safety Action Pro- 
gram representative for the Transport Work- 
ers Union. 

Three years ago I asked Vice President 
Gore to lead a Commission on Aviation Safe- 
ty and Security, looking at how to make our 
skies as safe as they can possibly be. Already, 
there is less than one fatal crash for every 
one million commercial flights. But we know 
we can do better still. Any accident, any 
death in the air is still one too many. 
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The Commission set a goal of reducing 
fatal accidents by 80 percent over 10 years. 
Its members agreed that the best way to 
meet the goal was to stop accidents before 
they happen and identify problems before 
they have terrible consequences. This is a 
completely different way of looking at safety. 
It requires business, labor, and regulators to 
work together in a completely different 
way—as partners, not adversaries. Everyone 
must focus on fixing problems, not fixing 
blame. 

I’m proud to be here with all these people 
today to announce a new partnership among 
business, labor, and Government to set us 
ahead of the curve on safety. Under aviation 
safety action programs, pilots will report 
problems or concerns immediately to safe 
experts at their airline and the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration. They'll be encouraged 
to share their valuable insights about doing 
the job more safely. They will be freed from 
the fear of being disciplined for admitting 
that something went wrong. 

The FAA will still have the right to take 
action against deliberate violations of aviation 
rules, criminal activity, or drug and alcohol 
use. The experts will get the data they need 
to stay in front on safety, to solve problems, 
evaluate existing safety systems, and propose 
new ones. 


We know these programs will work be- 
cause American Aitlines and its pilots have 
run one as a demonstration for more than 
5 years now. Pilots reported literally thou- 
sands of concerns to the FAA. Those ——- 


produced real improvements in procedures 
and in equipment. They even helped design- 
ers and builders create safer planes and air- 
ports. 

For example, pilots’ + sn changed the 
way some airports use lights and signs on the 
runways, and pilots helped to rewrite the 
safety checklist they must complete while 
planes taxi from the gate. And when Amer- 
ican extended its program to mechanics and 
dispatchers, they improved equipment 
manuals and maintenance procedures. 

I hope we'll be able to follow their example 
and open this program to all the people who 
make airplanes fly—flight attendants, 
mechnics, dispatchers. For the first time, we 
have regulators, business, and labor working 


as real partners. When it comes to safety, 
everyone has a responsibility. We want every- 
one on the team. And let me again say, I 
have only the profoundest gratitude, on be- 
half of all the American people, and espe- 
cially those who will be in airplanes in the 
future, to all those who are here with me 
today, and those whom they represent. 
Thank you very much. 


Federal Budget 


Q. Mr. President, why are you dropping 
caps on the budget, which were so dear to 
you in the past? 

The President. Well, first of all, the caps 
were literally completely shredded in the last 
budget by the majority in Congress. And so 
what I have to do now is to adopt an honest 
budget based on the spending levels that 
were adopted, in the reasonable expectation 
that inflation at least will be taken care of, 
particularly in defense. If you will remember, 
we had a big issue about how much the de- 
fense budget would be increased, but there 
were other increases, as well. 

So you will see when my budget comes 
out that it still does everything I said we have 
to do. It invests more in education, science 
and technology, and other important areas. 
It protects the money necessary to take Social 
Security out beyond the life of the baby 
boom generation, to extend the life of Medi- 
care, and very importantly, will still allow us 
to get out of debt, for the first time since 
1835, over the next 15 years. 

So all the budget objectives that I have— 
continuing to run the surpluses, getting the 
country out of debt, but continuing to invest 
in the things we need—will be met by the 
budget I present to Congress. 


Medicare Prescription Drug Coverage 


Q. Mr. President, on drugs—a pharma- 
ceutical industry spokesman today did say 
that your plan is still unacceptable to them, 
and if you come back with the same plan, 
they'll still fight you on this. My question to 
you is, are you prepared to compromise with 
them? And what is your understanding—if 
their big objection is the danger of price caps 
not only on Medicare drugs, but that this 
could spill over to the commercial sector 
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The President. Well, first of all, there’s 
no danger of price caps. But what I think 
they're std about is the fact that if the 
Government becomes a big buyer, that we'll 
be able to bargain for lower prices at greater 
volume. I don’t think that’s a bad thing. 

You know, someone ought to ask them 
how they can possibly justify the fact that 
American senior citizens are now being car- 
ried across the border to Canada to buy drugs 
produced in America by American drug com- 
panies, with the help of public funds that 
have paid for research, with the availability 
of tax tone for research and all of that, 
and Americans are going across the border 
in Canada and buying the same drugs for less 
than half of what they cost here. 

So I think what they ought to do is come 
sit down with us and let’s see if we can agree 
on a common approach. There may be a way 
that we can agree on an approach. That's why 
I was somewhat cautious in my remarks 
today. 

I think it’s a good thing that they recognize 
that it would be better if Medicare could pro- 
vide this benefit, because we know 75 
cent of our senior citizens and probably 
higher percentage of our disabled 
who need medications cannot afford w pie 
they need. And we know it can not only 
lengthen life and in many cases save lives, 
but it can also improve the quality of life. 

So I think it’s a very important issue. And 
I take their offer in a positive way and I just 
hope they'll come sit down with us and we'll 
try to sit down with them and with people 
in both parties in Congress who care about 
this, and see if we can’t work out a common 
position that we can pass, because I think 
it’s a very important issue. 

Q. Do you think it’s real, not a PR move 
on their part just to keep you from bashing 
them? 

The President. | don’t know. You know. 
I don’t like to bash people. I never have done 
that as an option of first choice. And I’m not 
bashing them today. But I think that their 
big problem is that ordinary Americans now 
know that if they live close enough to the 
Canadian border, they could cross the border 
and buy a lot of drugs for half what they 
pay here, and in many other countries, even 
though the drugs are produced here by our 


companies, and that any large producer will 
do the best—like in the private sector, try 
to get the best bargain they can. 

But if there’s some way to work through 
this, I'll be glad to sit down and make sure 
our people are available to them, and we'll 
try to work it out. 


White House-Television Broadcaster 
Antidrug Efforts 

Q. Mr. President, is it right to offer finan- 
cial incentives to TV networks for incor- 
porating antidrug messages into scripts? And 
are you inclined to try to seek similar incen- 
tives for other issues involving TV program- 
ming, like, say, gun violence? 

The President. Well, first of all let me 
say, it is my understanding that what General 
McCaffrey was trying to do is to amplify the 
impact of the advertisin ng on that we 
have been running—and keep in mind, a 
number of networks have agreed not only to 
take paid ads but have run a lot of our ads 
for free or reduced rates. And they are under 
an obligation to run public service announce- 
ments. 

I think that General McCaffrey reached 
a conclusion based on how many people see 
om service announcements that are on 
ate at night as opposed to primetime pro- 
gramming that more people watch, that if the 
networks were willing to put a good antidrug 
message in heavily bo programs, par- 
ticularly by the most vulnerable young peo- 
ple, that would be a ‘we thing. And it’s my 
understanding that there’s nothing manda- 
tory about this, that there was no attempt 
to regulate content or tell people what they 
had to put into it—of course, I wouldn’t sup- 
port that. But I think he’s done a very good 
job at increasing the sort of public interest 
component of what young people hear on the 
media, and I think it’s working; we see drug 
use dropping. 

And let me say, I've talked to a lot of peo- 
” in the entertainment community who 
iked the idea that without compromising the 
integrity of their programs, they might be in- 
volved in all kinds of public service efforts. 
So that’s where I am on this. This was his 
initiative, and I hadn’t given any thought to 
the question of whether it might be applied 
in other ways, frankly. 
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Q. Do you think it’s a deceptive move? 
It could be used for other messages in the 
future. 

The President. Well, it could be. If the 
Government were writing the content, it 
could be. And I don’t think we should be 
doing that. I think that—however, I think 
what General McCaffrey tried to do—which 
was to say, look, if you will do this, this can 
count against your obligation to run public 
service announcements which, as you know, 
are very often run in off hours and times 
when not many people are watching—I think 
this guy’s intense and passionate and com- 
mitted, and we’ve got too many kids using 
drugs, still. So I think that’s what he was try- 
ing to do. I don’t think there was any attempt 
to try to undermine the content or the inde- 
pendence or the integrity of the networks 
and the programming. 

Airline Safety 

Q. Mr. President, on aviation safety—the 
Europeans have been very successful not 
doing what you’re announcing today, but 
downloading data from airplanes, analyzing 
hundreds of flights for patterns that could 
cause problems. We don’t do that much in 
this country, because there’s still a dispute 
between the airlines and the FAA over what 
would happen if this turned up some viola- 
tions that could result in prosecutions. When 
are we going to get the kind of safety pro- 
gram they're using successfully in Europe to 
analyze data instead of pilot reports? 

The President. Jane, you want to answer 
that? 

FAA Administrator Jane F. Garvey. 
Thanks, Mr. President. Nice to see you, 
Matt. Well, first of all, as you know we’re 
really looking at the whole issue of FOQA. 
We do have a policy in place which—the pol- 
icy allows the information to be protected, 
which we think is very, very good. We've got 
a number of airlines who are working with 
us on that issue. 

I think the real critical question is, when 
can we see that in an actual rule? And we 
are working that through the administration, 
and working very hard to see it in a rule- 


making. I think it’s absolutely the right direc- 
tion. And certainly the combination of the 
information we can get from the flight data 
recorders, as well as the information we can 
get from the pilots or the mechanics, makes 
a very powerful tool. So I’m glad we have 
the policy in place, and we’re moving toward 
the rulemaking. 

The President. I'd like to make a general 
comment about this, and then we've got to 
go. I’m obviously not an expert in how air- 
lines work, but I know quite a bit about pro- 
duction processes and manufacturing. It’s 
something I’ve spent a lot of time studying 
over nearly 20 years now. It was a big part 
of the job I used to have when I was a Gov- 
ernor. And I can tell you that the kind of 
teamwork approach that has been announced 
today, in making people feel they won't be 
punished when they say they think there’s 
something wrong or a mistake was made, 
was, in my judgment, the most significant 
factor leading all kinds of American manufac- 
turers to a zero-defect approach, which had 
a major role in the resurgence of the manu- 
facturing sector over the last decade and a 
major role in the comeback of the American 
economy. 

So I believe that what they're doing here 
is very important. It is not rational to believe 
that what has worked so well in some other 
sector of our economy won't work just as well 
here. I think it’s a great thing, and I thank 
them for doing it. 


Michael Jordan 


Q. Should Michael Jordan come to Wash- 
ington? 

The President. You bet. It will be fun. 
[Laughter] That’s a no-brainer. [Laughter] 

Thanks. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 3 p.m. in the 
Roosevelt Room at the White House. A reporter 
referred to former NBA Chicago Bull Michael 
Jordan, reported to be accepting a management 
position with the NBA Washington Wizards. Ad- 
ministrator Garvey referred to FOQA, Flight Op- 
erations Quality Assurance. 
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Proclamation 7267—Religious 
Freedom Day, 2000 


January 14, 2000 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


On January 16, 1786, the Virginia legisla- 
ture enacted a law whose impact is still felt 
around the world today. Authored by Thom- 
as Jefferson and introduced by James Madi- 
son, this act affirmed religious freedom as 
one of the “natural rights of mankind” and 
pledged that none would “suffer on account 
of his religious opinions or beliefs.” Recog- 
nizing the fundamental importance of this 
right to human dignity, our founders mod- 
eled the First Amendment to our Constitu- 
tion on the Virginia statute and made reli- 
gious freedom and tolerance core values of 
our democracy. More than a century and half 
later, Eleanor Roosevelt, as the C hairperson 
of the U.N.’s Commission on Human Rights, 
worked to extend that vision to ples 
around the world through her contributions 
to the U.N.’s Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. 

Americans draw great strength from the 
free exercise of religion and from the diverse 
communities of faith that flourish in our Na- 
tion because of it. Our churches, mosques, 
synagogues, meetinghouses, and other places 
of worship bring us together, support our 
families, nourish our hearts and minds, and 
sustain our deepest values. Our religious be- 
liefs give direction to our lives and provide 
moral guidance in the daily decisions we 
make. 

Freedom of religion, however, still has en- 
emies. In America in recent years, churches 
and synagogues have been destroyed by 
arson and people have been attacked because 
of their religious affiliation. Across the globe, 
many people still live in countries where the 
right of religious freedom is restricted or 
even prohibited. Some totalitarian and au- 
thoritarian regimes actively persecute those 
who seek to practice their religion, impris- 
oning, torturing, and even killing men and 
women because of their faith. Other govern- 
ments monitor and harass religious minori- 


ties, tolerating and even encouraging hostility 
or acts of violence against them. 

My Administration is committed to safe- 
guarding freedom of religion at home and 
promoting it around the globe. Federal, 
State, and local law enforcement officials are 
working in partnership to prosecute and pre- 
vent crimes aimed at people because of their 
religious ‘affiliation, and I have called on the 
Congress to pass the Hate Crimes Prevention 
Act to strengthen the Federal Government's 
ability to combat such crimes. On the inter- 
national front, we have made issues of reli- 
gious liberty a consistent and fundamental 
part of our public diplomacy. My Ambas- 
sador at Large for International Religious 
Freedom and his staff have crisscrossed the 
globe, from China and Uzbekistan to Laos 
and Russia, to advance religious freedom and 
to assist those who are being persecuted for 
their beliefs. In accordance with the Inter- 
national Religious Freedom Act that I signed 
into law in 1998, the United States recently 
published the first annual report on the sta- 
tus of religious freedom worldwide and pub- 
licly designated the most severe international 
violators. This report highlights the many 
crucial efforts of individuals and agencies in 
the Federal Government to advocate reli- 
gious freedom abroad, from negotiating with 
foreign heads of state to pursuing individual 
cases of persecution or discrimination. 

As we observe Religious Freedom Day this 
year, let us give thanks for the wisdom of 
America’s founders in protecting our pre- 
cious right to express our beliefs and practice 
our faith freely and openly. Let us resolve 
to be vigilant in defending that freedom and 
teaching tolerance in our homes, schools, 
communities, and workplaces. And let us 
continue to lead the wor nid in assisting those 
who are persecuted because of their religious 
faith and in proclaiming the rights and dig- 
nity of every human being. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and the laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim January 16, 2000, 
as Religious Freedom Day. I call upon the 
people of the United States to observe this 
day with appropriate ceremonies, activities, 
and programs, and I urge all Americans to 
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reaffirm their devotion to the fundamental 
principles of religious freedom and tolerance. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fourteenth day of January, in 
the year of our Lord two thousand, and of 
the Independence of the United States of 
America the two hundred and twenty-fourth. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., January 18, 2000] 


NoTE: This proclamation will be published in the 
Federal Register on January 19. 


Proclamation 7268—Martin Luther 
King, Jr., Federal Holiday, 2000 
January 14, 2000 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Just this month, thousands of Americans 
gathered at the Lincoln Memorial to wel- 
come a new year, a new century, and a new 
millennium. There—where 37 years ago 
Martin Luther King, Jr., so eloquently voiced 
his dream for America’s future—we pledged 
not only to keep Dr. King’s dream alive, but 
also to bring it to reality in the 21st century. 

We are living in a time of unprecedented 
peace and prosperity for our Nation, where 
the struggles of the valiant and visionary men 
and women who came before us have borne 
fruit with the guarantee of civil rights at 
home and the triumph of freedom in nations 
across the globe. But we cannot afford to be- 
come complacent. As Dr. King so wisely ob- 
served, “We have learned to fly the air like 
birds and swim the sea like fish, but we have 
not learned the simple art of living together 
as brothers. Our abundance has brought us 
neither peace of mind nor serenity of spirit.” 

We must seize this rare moment in our 
Nation’s history to build a society in which 
we accept our differences and honor our 
common humanity. We must unite against 
the forces of hatred, fear, and ignorance that 


seek to divide us. We must use our economic 
success and our technological prowess to 
widen the circle of opportunity, to eliminate 
poverty, and to give all our children the edu- 
cation, values, and encouragement they need 
to reach their full potential. 

Each year since 1994, when I signed into 
law the King Holiday and Service Act, Ameri- 
cans have marked this observance by devot- 
ing the day to service projects in their com- 
munities. By renovating schools, cleaning up 
neighborhoods, tutoring children, donating 
blood, organizing food drives, or reaching out 
in some other way to those in need, our citi- 
zens can work together to make this a day 
on, not a day off, and to make their own con- 
tributions to Dr. King’s legacy of service. 

Martin Luther King, Jr., was not content 
to rest on past successes or to compromise 
his convictions. If he were with us now to 
mark his 71st birthday, he would exhort us 
not to grow weary in doing good but to reach 
out to one another in the spirit of service 
and forge a future in which all Americans 
are proud of our diversity and united in our 
reverence for freedom, justice, and equality. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim Monday, January 
17, 2000, as the Martin Luther King, Jr., 
Federal Holiday. I call upon all Americans 
to observe this occasion with appropriate 
programs, ceremonies, and activities in honor 
of Dr. King’s life and achievements and in 
response to his call to service. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fourteenth day of January, in 
the year of our Lord two thousand, and of 
the Independence of the United States of 
America the two hundred and twenty-fourth. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., January 18, 2000] 


NOTE: This proclamation will be published in the 
Federal Register on January 19. 
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Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's public 
schedule and other items of general interest an- 
nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 
not included elsewhere in this issue. 





January 9 

In the evening, the President traveled to 
Shepherdstown, WV, where he met with 
Prime Minister Ehud Barak of Israel. Later, 
he returned to Washington, DC, arriving 


after midnight. 


January 10 

In the afternoon, the President traveled to 
Annapolis, MD, and later, he returned to 
Washington, DC. 

In the evening, the President traveled to 
Grand Canyon, AZ. 

The President declared a major disaster in 
Kentucky and ordered Federal aid to supple- 
ment State and local recovery efforts in the 
area struck by tornadoes, severe storms, tor- 
rential rains, and flash flooding on January 
3-4. 

The White House announced that the 
President will include an increase in his FY 
2001 budget to improve the Nation’s ability 
to target, contain, control, and prevent out- 
breaks of infectious disease. 


January 11 

In the morning, the President toured areas 
of the Grand Canyon by helicopter. 

In the afternoon, the President traveled to 
Houston, TX, and in the evening, he re- 
turned to Washington, DC, arriving after 
midnight. 

The President had a telephone conserva- 
tion with Prime Minister Tony Blair of the 
United Kingdom. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Bonnie Prouty Castrey as Chair and 
David J. Leland as Member of the Federal 
Service Impasses Panel. 


January 12 

In the afternoon, the President met with 
Sinn Fein leader Gerry Adams in the Oval 
Office. 

In the evening, the President traveled to 
Chappaqua, NY. 
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The President announced his intention to 
appoint Richard J. Gonzales as Member of 
the Advisory Council of the Border Environ- 
ment Cooperation Commission. 


January 13 

In the morning, the President had a tele- 
phone conversation with President Hafiz al- 
Asad of Syria. Later, he traveled to New York 
City. In the evening, the President returned 
to Chappaqua, NY. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Gov. Marc Racicot to be a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Corporation 
for National and Community Service. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Michael M. Reyna as Chair of the 
Farm Credit Administration Board. 


January 14 

In the morning, the President and Hillary 
Clinton returned to Washington, DC. 

The President announced the appoint- 
ment of Victoria Wilson as a member of U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





NoTE: No nominations were submitted to the 
Senate during the period covered by this issue. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the Office 
of the Press Secretary that are neither printed as 
items nor covered by entries in the Digest of 
Other White House Announcements. 





Released January 11 


Fact sheet: Colombia Assistance Package 


Transcript of a press briefing by Interior Sec- 
retary Bruce Babbitt and Council on Envi- 
ronmental Quality Acting Chairman George 
Frampton on the President’s designation of 
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three new national monuments and the ex- 
pansion of a fourth 


Released January 12 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Joe Lockhart 


Transcript of a press briefing by National 
Economic Council Director Gene Sperling 
and Assistant to the President for Domestic 
Policy Planning Bruce Reed on the Presi- 
dent’s speech at the Democratic Leadership 
Council 


Released January 14 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Joe Lockhart 


Announcement of nomination for U.S. Attor- 
ney for the Eastern District of Missouri 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





NOTE: No acts approved by the President were 
received by the Office of the Federal Register 
during the period covered by this issue. 
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